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THE CARGO OF THE YACHT. 


LITTLE BOBTAIL; 
OR, 


THE WRECK OF THE PENOBSCOT. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER. IV. 
THE JANTY YACHT. 


I was very dark, and Little Bobtail was 

unable to obtain a very clear idea of the 
craft he had picked up; but he had brought 
her to a secure anchorage under the lee of 
Blank Island, and, quite. exhausted with his 
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energetic efforts, both in boarding the yacht 
and in mooring the boats, he was content to 
rest- himself for a while on’ the cushioned 
seats of the standing-room. The fresh wind 
which had blown all day had not permitted : 
him to pay much attention to the dietary de- 
partment, which is always an important one 
in a boat;; and, not being over sentimental, 
he was positivelyhungry. Even the halfofh's 
sheet of gingerbread and his ‘‘ hunk of cheese” 
remained untouched. 

Little Bobtail was an ingenious youth, and 
when he anchored the old boat he had taken 
a line.from her stern to the yacht, so:that he 
could-haul the former alongside the latter at 
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his pleasure. By this'means he was enabled 
to recover his provision box and jug of cold 
water without any difficulty. He devoured 
the balance of what had been intended only 
for his dinner, which, expanded into both din- 
ner and supper, did not half cover the needs 
of the occasion. He was still hungry, but he 
had recovered his breath, and was in condi- 
tion to make another effort, if another were 
required of him. 

We confess that we have written very coolly 
and composedly of the event in Little Bob- 
tail’s experience which had just transpired, 
hardly attempting to describe his wonder and 
exhilaration; but it is not to be supposed that 
he was unmoved by the discovery and recovery 
of the abandoned yacht. He wassotremendous- 
ly excited that he had worked all the breath out 
of his body, and had hardly an opportunity to 
consider the nature and extent of his achieve- 
ment till he had regained his wind and par- 
tially filled the vacuum in his stomach, which 
prudent Nature abhors. 

We said he was ready for another effort; but 
before he put forth his strength again, he in- 
dulged in a series of speculations in regard to 
the immediate history of the yacht he had 
picked up under such singular circumstances. 
He had not been into the cabin yet to obtain 
whatever evidence might be available in solv- 
ing the problem; he had not yet had time to 
do so. But people speculate and construct 
theories even before there are any premises 
on which to base them. ' 

The yacht was fine enough to be a pleasure 
craft, and he leaped at once to the conclusion 
that some gay party had landed on an island 
to have a good time, and, having run the 
yacht aground, the fresh breeze had blown 
her off as the tiderose. Entirely satisfied with 
this solution, the history of the fair craft 
seemed to be no longer a mystery to him. In 
the morning he would run her over to Cam- 
den and anchorthere. The owner would soon 
appear; and, as he was fairly entitled to sal- 
vage, he thought he could reasonably hope to 
receive as much as ten dollars for his services, 
for the yacht might have been thrown upon 
the rocks and utterly smashed, if he had not 
picked her up. Indeed, she was not three 
.miles from Deer Island when he discovered 
her, and in an hour or two more nothing could 
have saved her from destruction. 

To Little Bobtail ten dollars was a vast sum 
of money, and the very first thought of ob- 
taining it suggested, as the next one, the use 
to which it should be applied. That old tub 
of « beat in which he had been sailing all day, 
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could be bought for thirty dollars. It is. true 
she was not much of a boat; but it would af- 
ford Little Bobtail almost as much pleasure to 
repair her and put a proper keel upon her, so 
that he could beat to windward in her, as it 
would to sail her. Prince, who owned her, 
would take ten dollars as the first payment, 
and in time he could earn enough with her to 
pay the other twenty. Altogether, the dream 
was a brilliant one to him, and as he gazed 
through the gloom of the night at the old tub, 
his fancy kindled with the glowing future. 
He wished the old thing was bigger, so that 
he could have a cabin and a place to sleep in 
her, when the drunken fury of Ezekiel drove 
him from the cottage. . 

Now, really, our hero did not think half so 
much of the janty yacht he had captured as 
he did of the old tub, and we do not know that 
he would have taken the trouble to enter her 
cabin before he wanted a place to sleep, if he 
had not been hungry. Half asheet of ginger- 
bread and “half a hunk of cheese” for supper 
were altogether insufficient for a growing boy. 
If the party which had lost the yacht had been 
on a pleasure excursion, of course they had 
brought provisions with them; for, to the im- 
agination of a boy of sixteen, eating is one 
of the chief pleasures of existence, especially 
on the salt water. If the excursionists had 
gone on shore, — as they must have done, since 
they were not on board, — probably they had 
taken their provisions with them. It was a 
startling thought; but then perhaps the yacht 
had broken adrift before they were removed 
from the lockers. The alternative was very 
pleasant to Little Bobtail, though it suggested 
the miserable condition of the excursionists 
left on the island, perhaps to pass the night 
there, without food. Our hero thought they 
could stand it better without any supper than 
he could, forhe had had only half a dinner, 
and besides, everybody thinks his own mis- 
fortunes are infinitely more trying than those 
of other people. But we must do our young 
skipper the justice to add that he sympathized 
with the excursionists in case they had no 
supper. 

The doors of the cabin were closed, but they 
were not locked. Little Bobtail threw them 
open, and gazed down into the darkness. He 
could not see anything but the faint light 
through the round ports in the trunk. He 
descended the steps, and then stumbled against 
some boxes. Feeling his way overhead, he 
placed his hand upon a lantern suspended from 
above. 


‘*All right!” exclaimed he. ‘* That lantern 











is the right thing in the right place. 
have some light on the subject.” 

He was an early riser, and made the fire in 
the cook-stove every morning at home, which 
may account for the fact that he had a quantity 
of matches in his pocket. He always carried 
them with him, for he had been blown off once 
before, when he had a boat full of fish, and 
had to go hungry all night because he could 
not make a fire to cook one or two of them. 
Besides, when he sailed with strangers or with 
town’s people, most of them smoked, and he 
often found that a match was the one thing 
needed in a boat. On account of this wise 
forecast and this prudent habit, Little Bobtail 
had plenty of matches in his pocket; and hav- 
ing them, he lighted one, and communicated 
the flame to the lamp in the lantern. 

Excitedly he waited the revelations which 
the lamp was to make to him. It was a beau- 
tifulcabin. The transoms were all cushioned, 
and there was a table between them. For- 
ward was the door which opened into the cook- 
room. Over the table was a rack for bottles 
and glasses, and there was a score of lockers 
filled with dishes and other table ware, with 
charts, books, compasses, and other nautical 
necessaries. A handsome spy-glass hung on 
a pair of brackets. At the end of the tran- 
soms were several cushions, used as pillows, 
and some robes to cover the sleepers. 

After this general survey of the interior of 
the cabin, Little Bobtail turned his attention 
to the boxes upon which he had stumbled. All 
the cabin floor, except a small portion aft, was 
covered with these boxes, of which he counted 
twenty. The theory he had adopted that the 
yacht had been used for a pleasure excursion 
crumbled away as he saw these boxes, for no 
party would go out sailing with the cabin lum- 
bered up in this manner. He overhauled one 
of the boxes without being any the wiser, and 
Little Bobtail was sorely puzzled. Taking the 
lantern in his hand, he crawled over the boxes 
to the cook-room. It was very small, but it 
was admirably fitted up, with a tiny stove and 
plenty of lockers. In one corner hung a leg 
of bacon, from which a fewslices had been cut 
at some recent period. 

‘¢‘ That suits my case exactly,” said the ex- 
plorer, as he took down the bacon. ‘I shall 
treat myself to a slice of fried ham before I 
bother my head any more about this craft or any 
other.” 

In a locker on which the cook sat while en- 
gaged in his duties was a supply of wood; 
and in five minutes Little Bobtail had a good 
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of the locker. Indeed, our hero could want 
nothing which he did not immediately find 
ready for use, just as though a multitude of 
fairies stood at his elbows to meet his every 
wish. In another locker he found a kid of 
cold potatoes, and there was an abundance of 
hard-tack in a keg on the transom. The slice 
of bacon hissed and sizzled in the pan-on the 
stove, and the odor was delightful to the hun- 
gry boy. It was soon “done to a turn,” and 
the fried potatoes were as brown and nice as 
those prepared by hismother. He might have: 
had tea or coffee, but he did not care for them.. 
At his age they are not reckoned among the 
substantials for a good meal. Procuring a 
plate, knife, and fork from the cabin, he helped: 
himself from the pan on the stove. 

‘¢That’s what I call first rate!” exclaimed 
he, when he had duly tested the bacon and 
the potatoes. ‘‘I shall be ready to hire out 
as a cook afterthis. That's tip-top bacon, and: 
I respect the pig that left this leg I see to me.” 

Little Bobtail glanced up at the leg of ba- 
con in the corner, and thought he had made 
a good pun; but it was fearfully old and stale 
to be printed in a book, and we do so only 
out of deference to his feelings. , No right- 
minded and highly moral person will make 
puns; and our hero is only excusable on the 
ground that he was alone, and did not force it 
upon other people. He ate all he wanted; 
nay, more—all he could. He devoured the 
entire slice he had cooked, leaving none for a 
lunch, in case he wanted one, when he had not 
time to cook. He was entirely satisfied, and 
that is saying a great deal of a boy of sixteen, 
growing, and sailing on the salt water, too. 
He could not eat any more, or he would; and, 
being too full for utterance, he made no more 
speeches to himself. Doubtless he had en- 
dangered the peace of his dreams by overload- 
ing his stomach at that hourin the evening, 
for by this time it was ten o’clock; but it so 
happened that he had time to digest his sup- 
per before he put himself in the’ way of 
dreaming. 

Having satisfied his hunger, he felt entirely : 
satisfied with himself, and especially with the 
person or persons who had fitted out the yacht 
in the commissary department. Taking his 
lantern, he crawled over the boxes to the after 
part of the cabin, where there was space 
enough for him to sit comfortably. He looked 
at the boxes, and wondered what was in them. 
We do not know that he had more curiosity 
than boys in general; but he felt that a knowl- 
edge of their contents might enable him to 
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establish another theory in regard to the pre- 
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vious history of the yacht. He had seen a 
shingling hatchet in the cook-room, used for 
splitting up the kindling wood. He went for 
it, and, with no great difficulty, opened one 
of the boxes. It was filled with bottles, packed 
in straw, and each one enclosed in a curious 
case made of the same material. He slipped 
one of the bottles out of its casing. It was 
labelled ‘‘James Hennessy & Co. — Coc- 
wac.” The name of the firm, so well known 
to old topers and moderate drinkers, afforded 
him no light; but he knew that ‘* Cognac” 
meant brandy. 

‘Oho! aha!” said Little Bobtail, knowing- 
ly; ‘I smell a mice now. This boat wasn’t 
used for a pleasure party.” 

He had heard about those mysterious cus- 
tom-house inspectors and detectives, who poke 
their noses into grocery stores, cellars, and all 
the sly places where contraband goods were 
supposed to be concealed. Promptly he ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the brandy in the 
yacht had come “ thus far into the bowels of 
the land” without paying its respects to the 
custom-house, or any of the heavy duties 
which go to support the army and navy, and 
a host of beneficent institutions which make 
our country ‘‘ the land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” and the collection of which af- 
fords a multitude of officials an opportunity 
to steal. But little Bobtail did not trouble 
himself to discuss any of the vexed questions 
about free trade and tariff, or even to weigh 
carefully the immorality of smuggling. 

Our hero did not believe in brandy, ab- 
stractly or concretely. It was liquor, and 
liquor had been a curse to his home, a curse 
to his mother, and a curse to himself; and he 
was tempted to take the boxes on deck, open 
them, and spill the contents of the bottles into 
the sea. Possibly — not probably — he would 
have done s0, if he had not been afraid the 
liquor would destroy the fish, or drive them 
away to prohibition waters. The problem of 
the yacht had become intricate, and he was 
puzzled to determine what to do with her. If 
he had been properly instructed in regard to 
the duty of the citizen to his government, and 
properly inspired to discharge this duty, he 
would have sailed the yacht and her cargo 
over to Camden, and delivered her to the dep- 
uty collector in charge of the port. He knew 
what smuggling meant; but his views were 
very indefinite. According to the fishermen, 
and most of the traders, to whose conversation 
on-this subject he had listened, smuggling was 
hardly to be regarded as a sin, or, if a sin, it 
was one of the most trivial character. 
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It is a melancholy truth, becoming more and 
more familiar to us every year, that cheating 
the government is hardly considered a crime; 
that respectable men, as the world measures 
them, and even members of the church, de- 
fraud the revenues of the government without 
compunction. 

We are sorry to acknowledge that Little 
Bobtail did not think of such a thing as hand- 
ing over the yacht and her contraband cargo 
—as he was fully satisfied it was — to the cus- 
tom-house officials. He had not been educated 
up to a point which compelled him to do so. 
His conscience was not sensitive on this point 
above the average of the town’s people. He 
was afraid, if he did so, that the government 
would coolly ignore him because he was a boy, 
and he should lose his ten dollars. Perhaps 
he thought he could make better terms with 
the smugglers than he could with the honor- 
able and high-minded deputy-collector. While 
he was thinking of the matter, the moon rose 
in the clear sky, and shed a welcome light over 
the bay. It occurred to him that those who 
had lost the yacht might be in search of her. 
They might blunder upon him in the morn- 
ing, and, being reckless smugglers, might even 
kill him to prevent his bearing testimony 
against them. He did not like the idea of 
meeting any such men alone. He preferred 
that the interview should take place in Cam- 
den harbor. The wind was still fresh, and in 
the yacht he could beat over to Camden in 
three or four hours; but he thought the breeze 
was hauling to the southward, which would 
give him a slant so that he could run over 
without tacking. 

Moved by these considerations, he hoisted 
the mainsail of the yacht, which required all 
his strength and skill. He then weighed the 
anchor of the old tub, and carried her painter 
to the larger craft. He had a hard pull at the 
anchor of the yacht, but he got it up after a 
while, and stowed it securely forward. Rush- 
ing to the helm, he hauled in the sheet, and, 
taking the wind on the quarter, he stood to 
the northward, in order to pass around the 
island. The yacht worked beautifully, even 
without her jib. Hauling in the sheet when 
she.was clear of the island, he laid her up to 
the wind as close as she would go. Inashort 
time he got the bearings of the lights, and 
found that he could let out his sheet a little. 
The yacht seemed to fly under the fresh breeze, 
and Little Bobtail watched her motions with 
perfect delight. After a while he discovered 
the light on Negro Island, and it was all plain 
sailing to him. ; 
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If the yacht went so fast with only her main- 
sail, what would she not do with her jib also? 
The young skipper was determined to test the 
question, and, lashing the helm, he hoisted 
herheadsail. Trimming the sail by the sheets 
which led aft, the yacht increased her speed, 
and tossed the water over her bows at a fear- 
ful rate; but Little Bobtail had closed the fore- 
scuttle, and he let it toss. It was wild excite- 
ment to him, and he enjoyed it to the utmost. 

In two hours he was approaching the Spin- 
dles off the Point, where he deemed it prudent 
to take in the jib; but the wind was not so 
fresh in shore, and he went up the harbor quite 
leisurely. He had time to think again; and 
a disagreeable consideration was forced upon 
him, as he heard the clock of the Baptist 
Church strike one. 

He was in Camden harbor; he must come 
to anchor; and the next morning everybody 
would wonder what boat the stranger was. 
The boatmen and bummers about town would 
board her, and want to know what those boxes 
contained. Little Bobtail was worried; but it 
was high tide, and he anchored close up to the 
rocks in front of the cottage. He was not 
willing to “‘ face the music” the next day, and 
he was determined to get rid of the boxes, even 
if he threw them overboard. Landing in the 
old boat, he went up to the cottage. Ezekiel 
was ina drunken sleepin hischamber. Noth- 
ing could wake him, as he knew from former 
experience, when he was in this condition. 
He went up stairs to his own chamber. The 
cottage was a one-story building, with two 
rooms finished in the middle of the roof. On 
each side of these chambers there was a space 
for old rubbish, which no one ever explored. 
The young skipper decided, after. a careful 
examination of the premises, to store the 
boxes in these spaces. To will was to do 
with him, and he went to work at once. 

In a couple of hours he had conveyed the 
twenty boxes from the boat, and packed them 
away in these lumber-holes, and covered them 
with old traps, so that even his mother would 
not suspect their presence inthe house. Hav- 
ing done all this, he sailed the yacht out into 
the deep water near the railroad bridge, where 
heanchored her. Tired out after the long day 
and the long night, he stretched himself on 
one of the transoms, and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
MONKEY. 


LittLe Bosrait slept as soundly on the 
transom of the yacht as Ezekiel Taylor did 
in the cottage; and, as he did not retire till 
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after three in the morning, he did not turn 
out till nine. He had worked all day and 
nearly all night, and he was very tired. While 
he was slumbering soundly in the cabin, many 
an eye was directed from the shore, and from 
the boats and vessels in the harbor, at the 
trim and janty yacht which had come in dur- 
ing the night. She was not there the even- 
ing before, and she was there now. Scores of 
boatmen asked what she was and where she 
came from; but noonecould answer. Noone 
had seen her before, and all were confident that 
she did not belong anywhere in the bay. The 
gossips concluded that she was a yacht from 
Boston or Portland, with a party on board; 
and, as she had come in during the night, 
they supposed her crew were making up for 
lost time in the matter of sleep. Those who 
were out in boats, though they sailed around 
the stranger and examined her carefully, were 
considerate enough not to go on board of her, 
and thus waken the tired sleepers. 

So Little Bobtail was permitted to finish 
his nap in peace. The clock on the Baptist 
Church was striking nine when he woke. He 
leaped upon the cabin floor with a start when 
he saw the sunlight streaming in through the 
round port-holes in the trunk. *He had no 
toilet to make, for he had turned in without 
removing even his shoes; and, putting on his 
cap, he was ready for business at once, though 
he did wash his face and hands, and comb his 
hair, when a wash-basin at the forward part of 
the cabin suggested these operations to him. 
He had an opportunity to see the yacht now by 
daylight, and his previous impressions of her 
were more than confirmed. She was even trim- 
mer and more janty than he had supposed. 

The experience of the preceding night 
seemed to him very like adream. He wenton 
deck, and examined with a critical eye the 
standing and running rigging, than which 
nothing could be neater or better. The old 
tub in which he had been blown off the day 
before was anchored near her, with a slack 
line from her stern to the yacht, as he had 
left her. The dingy old craft looked so mean 
and insignificant compared with the yacht, 
that the contrast put him almost out of con- 
ceit with the brilliant plan he had considered to 
purchase the former. He was rather doubtful 
whether he should be willing to invest the ten 
dollars —if he should obtain it—in such an 
enterprise. 

Just then it occurred to him that he did not 
even know the name of the yacht. Hewalked 
out on the foot-rope at the end of the main 
boom, in order to see if it was painted on the 
stern. There it was — SKYLARK; only this, 
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and nothing more. The port from which she 
hailed was not there. Skylark was a very good 
name, though it was not particularly appro- 
priate for a thing that was to sail on the water, 
and not in the air. But “ skylarking” was a 
term applied to frolicking, to rude play; and 
in this sense ‘‘ Skylark” was entirely proper. 
On the whole, he did not object to the name, 
and would not if the owner had appeared at 
that moment and made him a present of her. 
He was entirely satisfied both with the yacht 
and her name; and, having completed his 
survey by daylight, he again pondered the 
subject of smuggling in a general way, and 
then in its relations to the incidents of the 
previous night. No higher views, no better 
resolutions, came to him. The contraband 
cargo was safe under the eaves of the cottage, 
where no one would be likely to find it; though 
he could not help thinking what a disaster it 
would be if Ezekiel should happen to discover 
those boxes, which doubtless contained liquor 
enough to keep him drunk for a whole year. 

Turning away from the great moral ques- 
tion which confronted him, Little Bobtail be- 
gan to feel — distinctly to feel, rather than to 
think — that it was about breakfast time. He 
went forward and removed the scuttle from 
over the cook-room. Jumping down into the 
little apartment, he made a fire in, the stove, 
and put on the tea-kettle. While it was warm- 
ing up, he went on deck again, for he heard 
the dip of a pair of oars near the yacht. 

‘** Hullo, Monkey!” he shouted, as he recog- 
nized the occupant of a dilapidated old dory, 
who was taking a leisurely survey of the trim 
yacht. 

‘* Hullo, Bob! Is that you?” replied the 
person in the boat, who was a boy of about 
the age of Little Bobtail, though not half so 
handsome. 

Robert had called him ‘‘ Monkey,” and it 
was not difficult to determine where he had 
obtained his sobriquet, for, looking at the 
youth, Darwinism seemed to be made easy, 
without distorting either facts or logic. In 
his case, no long ages appeared to have elapsed 
between the monkey and the man, and the 
transition seemed to have been easy and nat- 
ural. In a word, he looked like a monkey in 
the face, while no one could possibly have 
suspected that he was one. Above his mouth 
his face abruptly receded, so that the end of his 
nose was not far from plumb with his lips. In 
the middle of his forehead the hair seemed to 
grow down to the bridge of his nose. A stran- 
ger, who was not of a melancholy turn of mind, 
could hardly have refrained from laughing 
when looking at him for the first time. But 
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Bobtail did not laugh, for Monkey was a friend, 
and a brother, in the generic sense. 

‘¢Come on board, Monkey,” added Little 
Bobtail. 

‘* What boat's this?” asked the representa- 
tive of Darwinism, as he leaped upon the 
deck with the painter of the dory in his hand. 

‘* The Skylark,” replied Bobtail. 

As the new arrival stepped upon the deck 
of the yacht, he was not unlike the traditional 
monkey of the circus, for his dress was almost 
as fantastic as his face. His father, who was 
a fisherman, had been lost at sea, and his 
mother was a poor woman, with neither en- 
ergy nor gumption, who occupied a misera- 
ble shanty about a mile from the village, in 
which hardly a mean dwelling could be found. 
The woman was believed to be a little ‘‘ daft,” 
for she always hid herself when any of the 
town’s people appeared near her shanty. She 
had a garden, in which she raised potatoes 
and corn, and kept a pig and a cow; and 
these furnished her subsistence, with the trifle 
which her son earned by odd jobs. The wo- 
man’s name was Nancy Monk, and her boy’s 
was Peter Monk, though certainly ibe surname 
was not needed to suggest the nickname by 
which he was universally called. 

Of course Peter Monk’s unfortunate affinity 
to the ape subjected him to no little annoy- 
ance from the sneers and insults of other boys, 
whose sense of decency was below their sense 
of the ludicrous. 

Though Peter was, in the main, a good-na- 
tured fellow, there was a point of endurance 
beyond which he was not proof against the 
coarse jeers of his companions; and more 
than once Little Bobtail had been his protector 
when borne under by the force of numbers; 
for our hero had a hard fist as well as a kind 
heart. So Monkey was his friend for life, not 
so much because Bobtail had fought his bat- 
tles, as because he treated him well, and made 
more of him than any one else did. 

‘* Never heard of the Skylark before,” said 
the visitor. ‘*‘ Where does she come from?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

**Who owns her?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* Where does she belong?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘©Q, you don’t?” grinned Monkey exhibit- 
ing another affinity to the origin of the race. 

‘* No, I don’t.” 

‘* Where are the folks that belong to her?” 

‘¢T don’t know.” 

‘* What you doing on board of her, Bob?” 

‘*T’m looking out for her till somebody comes 
who has a better right to do so.” 
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«¢ How come she here?” 

“‘T brought her here.” 

‘¢ Where from?” 

«* Blank Island.” 

‘* Nobody lives there.” 

‘‘T know it.” And Little Bobtail smiled at 
the perplexity of the visitor. 

‘* Well, then, howcome she over there where 
nobody don’t live?” 

‘*T picked her up adrift.” 

‘**O, you did — did you?” 

‘“‘T did. But come below; I want to get my 
breakfast,” added Bobtail, as he led the way 
down into the cabin. 

Monkey stared, and exclaimed as he viewed 
the comfortable, and even luxurious, furnish- 
ings of the yacht. He asked a thousand ques- 
tions which Bobtail could not answer, and a 
thousand more which he did answer. 

** Have you been to breakfast, Monkey ?” asked 
Bobtail, as he seated himself before the stove 
in the cook-room, while the guest remained at 
the door in the cabin. 

‘* Yes, I had something,” replied Monkey, 
glancing at the leg of bacon. 

The host knew very well that Monkey did 
not live much better at home than the pigs in 
the sty of the first-class farmer; that he was 
always a hungry waif, who could make a meal 
He resolved to give his visitor a 


at any time. 
treat on the present occasion; and he antici- 
pated his own breakfast with double pleasure 
when he thought of the satisfaction which the 
meal would give his companion. 

‘* Monkey, will you take Prince’s boat over 
to her moorings forme? Somebody may want 


her,” said he, as he put the coffee-pot on the 
stove, and took down the leg of bacon. 

‘*To be sure I will, Bob. Tl do anything 
for you.” 

‘“‘T wish you would; and then come back 
and have some breakfast with me.” 

Monkey grinned, and even chattered, as he 
hastened t. execute his errand. By the time 
he returned, Bobtail had set the table in the 
cabin; for, as he had company, he decided to 
take the meal in state. He had fried all the 
rest of the kid of potatoes, and two large slices 
of ham. He made the coffee, and mixed up a 
pitcher of condensed milk. 

‘* Sit down, Monkey,” said Little Bobtail, 
as he wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
for the cook-room was a hot place, even with 
the scuttle open. 

‘* Yes,” replied Monkey, showing all the 
teeth in his head, for when the mouths were 
given out he had been supplied with a very 
liberal share. 
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The host helped him to a big piece of ham 
and a great heap of fried potatoes. The guest 
was not very elegant in his manners; but what 
he lacked in refinement he made up in zeal. 
Fingers seemed to come handier to him than 
a fork, or, rather, a ‘‘ slit spoon,” as he called 
it. He did not often make two parts of aslice 
of potato, and his mouthfuls of ham were big 
enough to baita largecod. Fortunately there 
was enough to fill him up. 

** Somebody’s looking for you, Bob, up in 
the village,” said Monkey, when he began to be 
gorged, which, however, was not till both the 
slices of ham were nearly consumed. 

‘* For me?” asked Little Bobtail. 

‘¢ Squire Gilfilian asked me’f I’d seen you; 
and I told him Ihadn’t. He was askin’ every- 
body for you. Some on’em said you wan’t to 
home; and the old man said he hadn’t seen 
you since yesterday mornin’.” 

‘Who wants me?” 

‘*T don’t know; but the squire wanted to see 
you powerful bad,” grinned Monkey. 

‘Allright. I’ll go up and see him by and 
by,” said Bobtail, as he left the table. 

With the assistance of his new ally he washed 
the dishes, cleaned up the stove and cooking 
utensils, and swept out the cabin. Everything 
was put into the neatest condition. When this 
was done, the decks were washed down, the 
sails stowed more trimly than the skipper could 
doit in the dark, all the running rigging hauled 
taut, and the ends coiled away, so that the 
yacht was in man-of-war style. He found a 
padlock, with a key in it, to fasten the cabin 
door; and having put the tiller below, so that 
no one could sail the Skylark in his absence, 
he secured the door, and went on shore with 
Monkey. He stopped at the cottage to see if 
his mother had returned from Rockport, but 
neither she nor Ezekiel was there. 

Walking towards the village, he wondered 
what Squire Gilfilian could want of him. He 
began to be a little troubled about the letter 
again, for, in the excitement of his cruise over 
to Blank Island, he hardly thought of the dis- 
agreeable circumstances connected with it. 
He found the squire in his office, with a stran-— 
ger, a flashy-looking and ill-visaged fellow. 

‘‘T hear you want to see me,” said Little 
Bobtail. ; 

‘*T do,” replied the lawyer, sternly and de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ Come in here;” and he led the way 
to his private office in the rear. ‘* Now, boy, 
I want to know what you did with that letter.” 

‘TI told you before what I did with it. I put 
it on your desk,” answered Bobtail, promptly ; 
and it is not strange that his brown cheek 
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flushed a little, but it was with indignation, 
not guilt. 

‘*So you told me before; but I don’t believe 
it,” added the squire, with a terrible frown, 
and in a very loud tone, doubtless involunta- 
rily resorting to one of the tricks of his. trade 
to intimidate the youth. 

** Do you think I would lie about a letter?” 
demanded Bobtail, watmly. 

‘* Do you know what was in that letter?” 

‘*How should know?” 

‘* Because you opened it,” sharply retorted 
the lawyer, as though he intended to over- 
whelm a contumacious and guilty witness. 

‘* T didn’t open it,” protested the boy, stoutly. 
‘¢T put it on your desk; and that’s all I know 
about it.” 

‘*It is easier for you to say that, than it is for 
me to believe it.” 

**T can’t help it, if you don’t believe me. I 
have told the truth. I had a letter for you, and 
another for Captain Chinks. I gave him his 
here in your office, and chucked yours on your 
desk. That's the whole truth, and all I know 
about the letters. If Captain Chinks was here 
he would tell you the same thing, for he said 
you was busy in here, and told me to put the 
letter on the desk; and that’s just what I did, 
and. just all I did.” 

‘** Captain Chinks isn’t here, and has been 
gone a week.” 

‘* He'll come back some time, I suppose.” 

*¢*T don’t know whether he will or not. He’s 
mixed up with a smuggling case, and he may 
not deem it prudent to come back.” 

** Whether he does or not, I never saw the 
letter after I put it on your desk.” 

The lawyer bit his lips. There was nothing 
in the tones or the manner of the youth to ex- 
cite suspicion, and Little Bobtail’s reputation 
for honesty was first-class. A year before, he 
had found the wallet of a stranger, which he 
might have kept, but had taken great pains to 
find the owner. In fact, everybody that knew 
him knew that he was honest. 

‘* Now, Little Bobtail, you stand very well 
in the village,” continued Squire Gilfilian, 
with a smile, as he suddenly changed his 
tactics. 

**T always mean to keep myself straight, 
sir,” added Bobtail. 

“Of course youdo. But the best of us are 
sometimes tempted to do wrong. If you have 
been led away, and—” 

**T haven’t been led away, sir.” 

“You may have made a mistake. 


If you 
opened that letter, by accident or otherwise —” 
**T didn’t open it by accident or otherwise. I 
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didn’t open it at all,” interposed the boy, with 
energy. 

‘¢ Hear what I have to say, Little Bobtail. 
The best of folks are sometimes led away. 
Even ministers of the gospel once in a great 
while do a wicked deed.” 

‘*T don’t care if they do; I haven’t opened 
your letter.” 

‘* But I’m only supposing a case.” 

‘¢ Well, sir, you needn’t suppose I opened 
that letter, for I didn’t.” 

*¢ Suppose you had opened it —” 

‘*T didn’t.” 

‘It is only an hypothesis.” 

‘*T don’t care if it is; I didn’t open the let- 
ter,” persisted Bobtail, who had not the least. 
idea what an hypothesis was. 

‘* If somebody else, then, had opened that 
letter, and taken out the money. He might 
have been sorely tempted; he might have 
opened it by accident,” said the squire, in soft, 
oily tones. 

‘¢ Somebody else might, but I didn’t.” 

‘Tf he don’t feel bad about it now, he will, 
as sure as he lives, for the truth will come out.. 
Don’t you think so?” 

‘*T do think so.” 

‘¢It will ruin his reputation, send him to the 
state prison, and spoil his prospects forever. 
Now, don’t you think it would be better for him 
to give up the money, if I should say to him 
that I wouldn’t mention the matter?” 

“‘T think he had better give it up, whether 
you mention it or not,” answered Bobtail, more 
calmly. 

** Then don’t you think you had better give 
it up?” 

“*T tell you again, I didn’t open the letter, 
and haven’t seen the money,” protested Bob- 
tail, violently. , 

‘* You had better think it over.” 

‘¢T don’t want to think it over.” 

‘¢ You will have to go to jail if you don't.” 

**T can go to jail, but I can’t give up what I 
haven’t got, nor own up to what I didn’t do.” 

‘* The letter which you brought to my office 
that morning contained five hundred dollars 
in one bill. It was my advance fee for de- 
fending the Buckingham Bank robbers. Their 
friends raised the money; but only a rogue 
would have sent itin cash. The letter is gone. 
It was last in your hands. Now you had bet- 
ter think it all over, and you may stay here 
and do so, while I talk with the gentleman 
in the other room.” And the squire opened 
the door. 

There was another person in the front room 
now; who had entered during this interview. 
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In spite of the suspicion of the attorney, this 
person was Captain Chinks, who was promptly 
summoned to the private office, and the con- 
ference renewed. 


The ill-visaged person in the front room was 
probably a bank robber himself, though he 
was not yet implicated in the Buckingham af- 
fair. He was a friend of the robbers who had 
been arrested, and had employed Squire Gil- 
filian — who was as eloquent in speech as he 
was skilful in the intricacies of the law — to 
defend his unfortunate friends. The lawyer 
would not do so without a fee in advance; and 
the five hundred dollars had been sent in the 
letter which had so strangely disappeared. 
Either the sender knew no better than to trust 
so large a sum in the mail, or his criminal 
associations made him diffident about applying 
for a check or draft. 

Hearing nothing from the lawyer, he had 
written again, stating that he had sent the 
money at the time agreed upon. The squire 
had expected the letter, and intended immedi- 
ately to start for the county town in the jail 
of which the robbers were confined, in order 
to examine his case. In reply to the second 
letter, he telegraphed to his correspondent in 
Portland that he had not received the first; 
and then the robbers’ agent had come himself. 
There he was in the front room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CAPTAIN CHINKS. 


+ ; a very glad,to see you, Captain Chinks,” 

said Squire Gilfilian, as he conducted 
the gentleman of doubtful reputation into his 
private office. 

‘Is my case likely to come up soon?” asked 
the captain. : 

‘*No, I don’t think it will ever come up,’ 
answered the lawyer. 

‘‘ Well, you have.changed your tune since I 
was here before,” added Captain Chinks, with 
a satisfied smile. ‘* Then everything was go- 
ing to be proved against me; now, nothing.” 

‘‘T have sifted down all the evidence the 
government has; and you needn’t trouble 

yourself any more about that matter.” 
| «I suppose an innocent man never need 
| fear,” said the captain. 

Squire Gilfiliam looked at the gentleman of 
doubtful reputation, opened his eyes with a 
jerk, and a faint smile played about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. But professionally he dealt 
with evidence and questions of law, rather than 
with truth itself. He did not ask what was 
true, only what could be proved. 

Little Bobtail listened attentively to this 
conversation, though he had very little interest 


> 








| in it. 


But he could not help indorsing, in his ° 
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own mind, the remark of Captain Chinks, 
that the innocent never need fear. He was 
under suspicion himself; but he was not 
afraid. 

** Ah, Bobtail! are you a witness for the pros- 
ecution?” said the captain, appearing now to 
see the youth for the first time. 

‘No, sir. I’m the defendant myself,” re- 
plied Bobtail, pleasantly; for the arrival of the 
captain seemed to settle all his trouble. ‘I 
am in stays just now, caught in going about, 
and there I hang. If you will just give mea 
pull on the lee side, I shall go about hand- 
somely.” 

‘Certainly, my lad. If you miss stay in 
this law business, there’s always a lee shore to 
drift on to, and no room to wear round.” 

‘* Captain Chinks,” interposed the lawyer, 
who did not so clearly comprehend the nauti- 
cal view of the case, ‘‘I lost a letter the day 
you went away.” 

‘‘And Bobtail found it,” suggested the 
captain. 

‘* Not exactly. I never received it.” 

*¢ Then I don’t see how you lost it.” 

‘* Little Bobtail and the post-master agree 
perfectly on one point — that two letters were 
given him, one to carry to you and the other 
to me, on the day you went away.” 

**AndI perfectly agree with Little Bobtail 
and the post-master. He gave me my letter 
in your front office, only two minutes after 
you told me that I was certain to be arrested 
in less than twenty-four hours for being con- 
cerned in that smuggling case, when it was as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face that I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. He gave me 
that letter, and that letter called me on busi- 
ness down to Mount Desert. You see, squire, 
when a man is innocent —” 

‘Exactly so,” interposed Squire Gilfilian. 
*¢ We will grant that you are entirely innocent. 
But the smuggling case is not before the court 
just now. We were speaking of the letters. 
We will grant that Bobtail delivered your let- 
ter to you all right. Do you happen to know 
anything about the other letter?” 

The squire glanced at Little Bobtail, to dis- 
cover any evidences of guilt or confusion in 
his face. Certainly he was deeply interested, 
and even anxious; but, being young and in- 
experienced, he had an undoubting confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of truth and inno- 
cence. 

**T do happen to know all about it,” replied 
Captain Chinks, after he also had glanced at 
the boy. 

4* Well, what do you know about it?” de- 
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manded the lawyer, rather impatiently, as the 
captain paused, and looked again at the al- 
leged culprit. 

‘* Bobtail gave me my letter, and I opened 
it at once, for I was expecting.that letter, and 
had asked for it at the post-office, for it was 
getting rather late for the steamer, and I had 
some business in Rockland. I was expecting 
to meet a man down to Bar Harbor.” 

‘*We will grant that your letter was all 
right, captain. We were speaking of the 
other letter.” 

“TI thought we were speaking of both of 
them,” laughed the captain. 

‘It is all settled in regard to your letter; 
and you have been to Rockland, Bar Harbor, 
and down into the provinces, for aught I 
know.” 

‘“*No, I haven’t. I was in St. John —let 
me see — two years ago; and I haven’t been 
there since. You seem to think I have busi- 
ness down in the provinces, squire.” 

**T don’t know anything at all about your 
business, captain. But they say that a great 
deal of brandy finds its way into the States 
without paying any duties,” chuckled the 
squire. 

‘*You don’t mean to say that I have any- 
thing to do with bringing it in —do you, Squire 
Gilfilian ?” demanded the captain, who seemed 
to be damaged in his feelings by the lawyer's 
thrust. 

‘* Certainly not.” 

‘* Because you have just proved that I have 
not.” 

‘* Hardly; only failed to prove that you have. 
But the letter, captain. Bobtail says you were 
here when he brought it into the office.” 

‘¢T was here, squire,” answered the captain, 
dropping into an arm-chair. ’ 

“T asked you, Captain Chinks —” Little 
Bobtail began. 

‘¢ Never mind what you asked him,” inter- 
posed the squire, sharply. ‘I have heard 
your story, and now I want to hear the cap- 
tain’s, without any leading questions.” 

‘* Don’t be so snappy with’ the boy, squire. 
T’ll tell you all about the letter without any 
questions at all,” added Captain Chinks. 

‘¢ Well, I really wish you would. I have 
been trying for some time to get at the facts, 
and you have talked about everything except 
the one thing I wish to know,”’ said the law- 
yer, impatiently. 

‘* Steady as she is, squire, and I’ll tell you 
all about it. When I came out of this office, 
the day I went away, I met Little Bobtail com- 


‘ing into the front one with ‘two letters in his 
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hand. He gave me mine, and then asked 
where you were, squire. I told him you were 
in this office, and that you were busy. Then 
Bobtail said he had a letter for you, and I told 
him to put it on your desk. He tossed it on 
your desk, and then left. I can tell you just 
where it lay on the cover.” 

**So can I,” said the boy, as cheerful as a 
lark now, for the captain had precisely con- 
firmed all his story. 

‘*Can you? Gome and show me, then. — 
Stay here a moment, captain,” said the squire, 
as he conducted the boy to the front office, 
closing the door behind him. 

Little Bobtail indicated the ‘precise spot 
where the letter lay.when he had thrown it 
upon the desk. Captain Chinks was called 
in, and pointed to exactly the same place. 
There was not a variation of twa@ inches be- 
tween them. 

‘*I can swear that the letter lay on the desk 
after Bobtail went out of the office,” said Cap- 
tain Chinks, decidedly. 

‘*T am willing to grant that Little Bobtail 
has told the truth, and that he is entirely ex- 
culpated from the charge; for if either or both 
of you had been lying, your testimony would 
have conflicted in some point, as it does not 
now.” 


‘*That’s handsome, squire,” added the cap- 
tain. 


‘*By the way, when did you see Bobtail 
last, captain?” asked the lawyer. 

‘‘T haven’t seen him since the day I went 
away.” 

‘** You may go, Bobtail,” added the squire. 

“I’m in no hurry, sir. Perhaps you will 
want to ask me some more questions,” replied 
the boy. 

‘* If the letter was left on my desk, I ought 
to have found it there,” continued the lawyer. 

‘‘That’s so. But you don’t always find 
things where you put them,” said Captain 
Chinks, sagely. 

A long conversation about the missing let- 
ter followed; but no clew to it was obtained. 
The ill-visaged man, who wished to save. the 
Buckingham Bank robbers from a long term 
in the state prison, thought it was very hard 
that his friends should suffer because somebody 
had stolen the letter, or the squire had lost it 
by his carelessness. But the lawyer thought 
his correspondent was to blame for not send- 
ing a check or draft; to which the ill-visaged 
replied that a check or draft would have been 
lost in the same manner the money had been. 

Finally Squire Gilfilian agreed to defend the 
bank robbers, and their friend agreed to raise 
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the money to pay him before the trial came 
on, Hedid defend them; but even he was 
not smart enough to save them from a long 
term in the state prison. 

Little Bobtail was entirely satisfied with the 
result of the examination, so far as he was 
personally concerned, though, as the squire 
seemed to be very fair about it, he was sorry 
that he should lose so large a sum of money. 
More than this, he had more respect than ever 
before for Captain Chinks, who, he was quite 
sure, had told the truth in this instance. He 
might have given him a world of trouble if he 
had simply declined to tell the truth, or had 
distorted it even a little. Bobtail was, there- 
fore, very grateful to him for doing what it 
was plainly hisduty todo. Still our herocould 
not help wondering, as hundreds of others 
wondered, whether or not the captain really 
smuggled goods into the state. Perhaps he 
would not have thought much the worse of 
him if he had known that such was the fact; 
for, as we have before stated, Bobtail’s views 
of smuggling were not very definite. He had 
never considered the subject enough to have 
any fixed opinions. 

Captain Chinks was a thriving, driving, en- 
terprising man, who did any kind of business 
which promised an adequate remuneration. 
He went a fishing, he traded horses, traded 
boats, traded vehicles. He had been in the 
salmon business, importing it from the prov- 
inces, and sending it to Boston; he had been 
in the pogy oil business; he had been in the 
staging business; he had been in the hotel 
business in a small way. He owned a farm, 
and was a mechanic besides. He sometimes 
built a boat during the winter season, and run 
it during the summer, or sold it, if an oppor- 
tunity presented, If there was a camp-meet- 
ing, he carried passengers in his craft to and 
from the grounds. He was, or had been, in 
all these occupations. They were visible and 
tangible; and some people insisted that he was 
engaged in other occupations which were not 
so visible and tangible. 

Little Bobtail left Captain Chinks in the 
lawyer's office, and walked down the shore 
road to the cottage. He went in and found 
Ezekiel drunk on the bed. He did not disturb 
him, but went up stairs to see if the boxes he 
had removed from the Skylark were still se- 
curely hidden from the observation of any one 
who might visit the upper part of the house. 
He adjusted the rubbish which covered them, 
and then left the cottage. Monkey was pad- 
dling about the harbor in the old dory, which 
he had borrowed at the head of the bay. The 
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moment his grateful friend saw him, he pulled 
to the rocks where he stood, and they went,on 
board of the yacht together. Little Bobtail 
looked her over again, and began to wonder 
that no one appeared to claim her. He could 
not help asking if any one would ever appear 
to claim her. Whoever did so would have 
to account for the presence of those cases of 
brandy in her cabin. If the owner had any 
regard for his reputation, he might choose 
rather to sacrifice the boat and her cargo, than 
to subject himself to the penalty of his trans- 
gression. If he claimed the boat, he was 
reasonably sure that both would be confiscated, 
and he would make nothing by doing so, pe- 
cuniarily, and was liable to punishment be- 
sides. Bobtail thought it would bea fine thing 
to own the Skylark, or even to have the use 
of her for a season or two; and he hoped the 
legal owner of her would have a proper regard 
for his reputation, and not risk it by putting 
forward his claim to her. 


Certainly for the present Bobtail was in 
charge of her, and there was no one to dictate 
what he should or should not do with her. 
He was willing that everybody should see the 
boat; and, to enable any one who might pos- 
sibly throw light upon her ownership to do 
so, he thought it best to sail her about the 


harbor. The tide was up now, and, with the 
assistance of Monkey, he hoisted the mainsail 
and got up the anchor. 

** Now, stand by the jib-halyards, Monkey,” 
shouted the skipper, as he took the helm. 

** All clear, Bob,” replied the hand before 
the mast. 

‘** Hoist the jib.” 

Monkey knew all about a boat, and did his 
work well. The Skylark went off with the 
fresh breeze on her quarter,.and Bobtail felt 
like a lord at the helm. 

** Don’t she spin?” said Monkey, as he seat- 
ed himself in the standing-room, and fixed 
his gaze on the swelling sails. 

‘* She goes it like a locomotive,’’ replied the 
skipper. ‘‘Now haul in on the main sheet, 
and we will run up the harbor.” 

“The Skylark, close-hauled, ran up to the 
head of the little bay, and coming about, stood 
over close to the wharf, at the head of which 
the fish market and several stores were lo- 
cated. 

‘*Hollo, Bobtail!” shouted the skipper of 
the Islesboro’ packet, which had come in that 
morning, and lay alongside the wharf. ‘‘ What 
boat’s that?” 

‘¢The Skylark,” replied the skipper. 

‘* Where did she come from?” 
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‘I don’t know. I picked her up yesterday, 
and want to find the owner,” replied Bobtail, 
who, while he was looking for an owner, did 
not really wish to find-one, though he was 
prepared to do all that was fair and right in 
the premises. ' 

‘¢ Where did you pick her up?” asked the 
skipper of the packet. 

As the Skylark was now almost out of hail- 
ing distance, Bobtail came about, and ran up 
alongside the packet, skilfully spilling the sail 
at the right moment, so that she hardly bumped 
against the other vessel, though Monkey stood 
ready with the fenders. 

‘¢T picked her up near Blank Island,” replied 
Bobtail. 

‘“‘T seen a boat like her just about sundown 
last night. I couldn’t make her out, but I cal'’- 
late that’s the craft I see,” added the skipper. 
‘¢ But how on airth came she adrift?” 

‘¢That’s more than I ‘know.” 

‘“‘Don’t Captain Chinks know nothin’ about 
her? He come over with me from Islesboro’ 
this mornin’.” 

‘“‘T saw him up in town this morning, but 
he didn’t say anything about her,” answered 
Bobtail. 

‘‘T don’t know’s he knows anything about 
her; but he’s pooty well acquainted with all 
the boats in these parts. Was there anything 
on board of her?” 

‘“‘She’s a pleasure craft. Come on board 
and look at her,” replied Bobtail, evasively. 

The skipper of the packet accepted the in- 
vitation, and looked over the Skylark. He 
was critical in his observations, and did not 
believe that any of these fancy craft amounted 
to much in heavy weather. She was ‘fixed 
up smart,” and was ‘‘ handsome’s a picter;” - 
but ‘*he’d rather have his homely boat when 
it blowed than a thousand sech highflyers.” 
They could ‘‘ chalk a line up into the wind in 
light weather, but they wan’t nothin’ in a sea.” 

Bobtail did not indorse these critical re- 
marks, for he had tried the Skylark in a sea, 
and knew that she was equal to anything. 

‘“‘T hope you'll find the owner, and I cal’late 
you'll make somethin’ out of the job,” said 
the skipper, as he returned to his vessel. 

Bobtail did not particularly hope so; for, 
even if he made something out of the job, he 
was afraid he should never be satisfied with 
the old tub in which he had sailed the day 
before, if he bought her, now that he had re- 
alized the glories of the Skylark. 

‘* Shove her off, Monkey,” said he, as he re- 
sumed his place at the helm. 

‘Running along close to the wharves, he 
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answered several hails of persons who wished 
to know about the boat. It would soon be all 
over town that he had picked up the yacht; 
and having in this manner sufficiently adver- 
tised her, he stood off towards the open bay, 
passing between the Spindles off the point. 

‘*Where you going to now, Bob?” asked 
Monkey. 

‘* We will take a little sail, just to see how 
the boat works.” 

‘¢ She works fust-rate, and no mistake,” add- 
ed Monkey, with admiration. 

‘*T’d give more to own this boat than I would 
to be one of the selectmen,” continued Bob- 
tail. ‘‘She’s a tip-top sea-boat. Take the 
helm, Monkey, and see how nice she steers.” 

The Darwinian opened his mouth from ear 
to ear with pleasure, as he complied with the 
request. Of course he fully agreed with all 
the skipper said. Bobtail walked forward, and 
then went below. It was about time to be 
thinking of dinner, though he was not very 
hungry yet. He looked over the stores of the 
yacht, to see if there was anything besides 
bacon for the meal. Ina small tub he found 
some salt pork. One of the lockers under the 
transom was half full of potatoes; but he dis- 
covered no other meat. After this survey he 
concluded to dine on fish, for he had his lines 


and salt clams on deck. Returning to the 
helm, he put the yacht about, and stood up to 
one of the best of the fishing-grounds. 

‘¢ Lower the jib,” he called to his crew; and 
when this was done, he directed him to throw 


over the anchor. ‘Now, Monkey, catch some 
fish while I go below and make a fire.” 

In a few moments Bobtail had a fire in the 
stove. Washing some potatoes, he pared and 
sliced them. Three big slices of salt pork in 
the pan soon produced fat enough to fry them. 
By this time there was a movement on deck. 
The Darwinian was pulling in a fish. 

‘“*A cod!” shouted Monkey. ‘ He’s a nice 
one, too.” 

‘* How big is he?” asked Bobtail. 

‘* Five or six pounds.” 

‘“‘That’s enough. Dress him, and cut him 
up to fry.” 

By the time the potatoes were cooked the 
fish was ready for the pan. The cook covered 
the pieces with Indian meal, and the dinner 
was soon ready. Bobtail had already set the 
table. He had put on plates, knives and forks, 
and glasses for two, a pitcher of water, a plate 
of pickles, and a dish of hard bread. The 
fish was placed on the casing of the centre- 
board, in the middle of the table, consisting of 
two leaves, which could be dropped down when 
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not in use. Monkey wes called, and the din- 
ner proceeded in due form. The Darwinian 
did not seem to be quite so enthusiastic as at 
breakfast, perhaps because his table at home 
was oftener garnished with fish and salt pork 
than with any other food. However, he did 
ample justice to the bill of fare, and liberally 
praised the cook for his skill in the art. 

While they were thus pleasantly engaged, 
they heard a slight bump against the side of 
the yacht, followed by the sound of voices. 
With the instinct of a genuine boatman, Bob- 
tail rushed upon deck to assure himself that 
no harm befell the Skylark, when the other 
boat came alongside. He found that Prince, 
in the white sloop, had just put Captain 
Chinks on board, and had already shoved off. 
Bobtail looked at the captain, and thought he 
had taken a great deal of trouble to pay him 
this visit, for Prince had come about, and was 
standing up to the village. He felt as though 
he should now be called upon to give up the 
Skylark to her rightful owner. 

“I’m glad to see you, Captain Chinks,” ex- 
claimed he; but what he said was rather com- 
plimentary than strictly true—a society fib. 
‘*Won’t you come below, and take some din- 
ner with us?” 

The captain had been to dinner, for it was 
now two o’clock in the afternoon, and he began 
to ask about the Skylark. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_.¢-—_ 


THE POETRY MAOHINE. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


MES: SUSAN SQUAFFLES, widow, lived 
in the brick house on the corner of 
Sixth and Ninth Streets. With her lived her 
only son, Samuel, a boy everywhere known as 
a bright youth, much given to looking into 
things to see how they were made. In the 
pursuit of: scientific knowledge he had cut 
open the bellows to see where the wind came 
from, and had ruined his penny whistle in 
trying to find out what made the sound, and 
had performed many other feats of destruc- — 
tiveness in a spirit of persistent curiosity. He 
had a passion for things that ‘* worked,” and 
had he been able he would have taken a loco- 
motive to pieces to see where the ‘‘ go” came 
from. 

Unfortunately, his father had died when 
Samuel was quite young, leaving his mother 
destitute, and Samuel without paternal advice. 
His mother took boarders for a support, and 
Samuel got on without the: advice very hap- 
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pily. Like the good boy that he was, he went 
to school five days in the week, and on Sat- 
urdays he played as hard as he could, and 
looked into things generally in an eager search 
to discover what made them go. 

To record all his discoveries would fill a 
book, and a tiresome book it would be. All 
we have time to tell you about are his sur- 
prising and wonderful discoveries in mechan- 
ical poetry. His finding of the original poetry 
machine is worthy of record in enduring ink. 
Many people have doubted that there ever was 
such a machine. I know its existence to be a 
fact, for did I not see the man who told me? 
Samuel saw it, and from him we have the 
following startling and curious facts connected 
with it. 

As has been remarked, Mrs. Squafiles took 
boarders. They were all men boarders. Mrs. 
Squaffles would not take women boarders be- 
cause they were forever hanging out stock- 
ings and other small things to dry at the front 
windows; and how that did look! Most of 
her boarders were in business down town, and 
had their dinners near their various stores and 
offices. This was a very nice arrangement for 
Samuel’s mother, for as soon as they were 
gone she had the house to herself in peace and 
quietness. 

Now, among these gentlemen boarders was 
a man who wrote forthe newspapers. Do not 
the newspapers know everything? Of course 
they do. Consequently the men who write 
for the papers know everything. Now, the 
truth is, this particular newspaper man did 
not know anything. He was a miserable 
sham, and should be properly shown up before 
everybody. He was a wretched creature, too 
lazy to work, and too proud to beg. As he 
could not board with the widow Squaffles for 
nothing, he felt called upon to earn money in 
some fashion; and he conceived the brilliant 
idea of buying a poetry machine, and going 
into the poem business. His father had left 
him a little money, and he bought the machine, 
and had it sent to Mrs. Squaffles’s boarding- 
house. It came packed in a box, late one 
night, and was placed in the man’s room with- 
out being opened. After that he would never 
let any one enter the room unless he went 
with him. Mrs. Squaffles made no objec- 
tions, and swept and dusted his room in the 
evening when the poet was at home. 

Stop a bit. He was not really a poet; he 
was a poetling. Poetling means a little poet, 
just as codling means a little cod. 

The real poets do not use poetry machines. 
They make the rhymes out of their heads. 
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This I know to be a fact, for I distinctly re- 
member seeing the man who told me. The 
poetlings all use the machines. They never 
tell of it, for if the newspaper editors found it 
out they would not buy the poems. Machine- 
made poetry does not sell very well. It is like 
machine-made pants for boys; it rips badly if 
you read it too fast, just as the pants burst 
dreadfully when the boys who wear them climb 
too many fences or play leap-frog too hard. 

Whenever the poetling went out he carefully 
locked up his room, so that no one should see 
his poetry machine. Samuel did not like this. 
He had sometimes heard a clanking and grind- 
ing noise in that room at night, and he guessed 
there must be something curious in there, 
though he had never been able to find out 
what it was. Once he had looked in the door 
while his mother was dusting the room, and 
he had seen a something on the table. As it 
was covered with a green cloth, he could not 
make out what it was, and he went away filled 
with a tremendous curiosity. F 

It was something; he felt sure of that. It 
worked, too; for had he not heard it grinding 
in the night? He could hardly sleep; he lost 
his appetite, and missed his lessons badly at 
school. That machine! what was it? Howdid 
it work? What was it for? These questions 
perplexed him, and he was unhappy. 

Every morning the poetling went down town 
with a roll of paper under his arra. Some- 
times he returned with a sad face, and the 
paper still under his arm; other days he re- 
turned without it, and looking very smiling 
and happy. On those days he was always 
ready cheerfully to pay his board bill, and was 
ever ready to read the evening paper aloud to 
the boarders at the supper table. And the 
curious part of it was, that he always came to 
some little poem, as if quite by chance. The 
boarders always rattled the tea things when 
the poem was read, and cried, ‘‘ Bravo,” and 
the poetling said he felt proud and happy. 

What a wondrous swindle this man was! 
Reading his poems aloud just as if he had 
made them up out of his own head, while that 
machine stood in the room overhead! Such 
deception met its proper punishment very soon. 
He was found out, and Samuel Squafiles was 
the brave and intelligent boy who discovered 
his secret. 

One day a small boy rang the front door 
bell, and left a slip of paper for the poetling. 
Samuel happened to go to the door, and took 
the paper. It was an open piece of paper, and 
he could not help reading it as he carried it up 
to the poetling’s room. Here it is: — 
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Orrice oF THE Dairy Borer. 
Sir: Your “Lines to my Cat” are de- 
clined, with thanks. The comic poems called 
‘‘The Unknown Appletree,” and ‘‘‘The Pe- 
dantic Grasshopper,” are too long. Send us 
something short and sentimental for to-night’s 
paper. Yours, in haste, 
INKYFINGERS & Co. 
Printing-House Square. 


Samuel rapped on the door, and Mr. Poet- 
ling opened the door a crack, and put out a 
very frightened face. He took the paper with- 
out a word, and shut the door and locked it. 
Samuel lingered a moment by the door, and 
felt sure he heard something whir and buzz 
in the poetling’s room. Devoured by a tre- 
mendous curiosity, Samuel resolved he would 
get in and see what made the noise, even if he 
had to climb in the back window with a ladder. 
It was Saturday, and it rained hard. Samuei 
was unhappy. He could not go out, and there 
was nothing to doifithe house. He wandered 
about for a while, and then he heard the front 
door shut suddenly. He looked out the win- 
dow and saw Mr. Poetling, with a roll of paper 
under his arm, just getting into a horse-car. 
Soon after this Samuel happened to pass the 
poetling’s door, and it was open. In his haste 
he had forgotten to lock it. ; 

Samuel, without the slightest hesitation, 
marched into the room. It was very, very 
wrong, of course. He ought to have known 
better. He did know better; but that ma- 
chine! He saw it the moment he looked in 
the door, and his curiosity was too great to 
be resisted. 

He went up to the table and stood before the 
wonderful array of cranks, wheels, and levers. 
The machine was about three feet long and 
two feet wide and high. There was a clock- 
work attachment, with a weight that hung on 
a pulley under the table. It resembled a tele- 
graph machine. There was a long ribbon of 
paper rolled on two wheels, and it had a 
marker, just as Morse’s instrument has, to 
print the words. On one side were a number 
of stops or handles, with ivory heads, having 
curious words marked upon them. One was 
marked, *‘ Serious,” another, ‘* Comic,” anoth- 
er, ‘‘ Serenades,” and so on; one was marked, 
‘* Stopped rhymes,” another, ‘‘ Open rhymes,” 
and there was one marked ‘ Metre.” 

What all these things might mean Samuel 
could not imagine, though he had a vague 
idea that they must refer to the different kinds 
of poetry. Close to the machine was a writ- 
ing-desk, and on it lay a sheet of paper with 
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a beautiful ‘Poem ona Hen” partly copied 
out upon it. Samuel looked at the slender 
ribbon of paper hanging out of the machine, 
and on it he read these lines : — 


MACHINE. 


‘* Dear creature, from an egg brought forth, 
O, thou art sweet in chicken broth.” 


‘* How pretty!” said Samuel to himself. ‘1 
wonder if there is any more.” 

He took up the paper to examine it, when, 
whiz! the machine began to grind. The 
wheels turned round with a curious noise, 
and the paper unrolled into his hand. 

In alarm he let it fall. Still the machine 
wenton. What had started the dreadful thing? 
The paper ribbon unrolled still more, and 
curled up on the floor like a long shaving. 
Though somewhat frightened, Samuel took it 
up, and read these words, printed upon it in 
big letters : — 


** Thou bear’st thy graceful tail in air, 
And watchest-thy brood with motherly care. 
I love thy pretty, beaded eyes, 
But better still I love you made into pies.” 


Samuel thought these lines very lovely, only 
the metre was rather uneven. Mustering up 
courage, he touched the handle marked ‘‘ me- 
tre.” Instantly part of the machine moved 
with a curious clank, and the paper unrolled 
more slowly.. He examined it carefully as it 
came out, and read these words : — 


**O, fairest of the feathered brood, 
Fried in crumbs you’re pretty good. 
I love your cheerful, scratching ways, 
I love you cold on washing days.” 


And so it went on, rolling off charming 
‘*Lines to a Hen,” till Samuel began to be 
really alarmed. Would it never stop? Hadn't 
he better try to stop it somehow? He touched 
a stop marked ‘ Serious,” and with a clank the 
paper began to unroll faster, and he read, — 


“* Our darling child is 
She sleeps in child-like 
Her dimpled cheek no longer 
She’s dead, and gone to ”’ 


What curious poetry! The rhymes were all 
wanting. In his fright, he touched another 
stop, and the machine ground out these 
words : — 


** We shall miss her at the 
Her silver mug is dry, and 
Shoo, grasshopper ! don’t bite me. 
Go away and climb a tree. 
Her golden hair, so thin and fair ; 
Her laughing eyes without a care. 
And ’long came a gobbler and stole him away. 
Poor old grasshopper, in the sere and yellow leaf.’’ 
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What dreadful thing had happened? Had 
he moved the handles right? It was grinding 
comic and serious all at once. Perhaps he 
ought to shut in one of the stops. ‘He did so, 
and yet the paper ribbon rolled on and curled 
up in a heap at his feet. It said, — 


** Come to thy window, my own dear love, 
For the moon is high, and I am awful cold, my own dear dove. 
I twang my guitar, 
And I’ve got a bad catarrh ; 
Sweet, sweet, come to the nest : 
The moon is dying — aud so is my — vest.” 


‘Dear me!” said Samuel; ‘‘I must have 
shut in the ‘metre’ stop. I'll pull it out 
again.” 

And it went on:— 


**O, sweetest of the good and fair, 
What oil do you use on your yellow hair?” 


‘This won’t do,” said Samuel. ‘‘ Plague 
take the thing! I wish I knew how it worked. 
I'll try the ‘Stopped Rhyme’ handle.” 

He pulled it out, and the machine began to 
print in this curious fashion : — 

‘* Love — dove — guve (from give) — snuv 
(from sniff, to sniff out) — glove — huve (to 
cast) —above—a dove — Ann — ban — can 
— dan —fan— gan (from begun) — man — 
nan — stan’ (from stood) — pan — ran — wan 
— van (a cart).” 

This was awful, and Samuel hastily pulled 
out the other stop, marked, ‘* Open Rhymes.” 
Now the poetry came out in skeleton form. 


sweetest grace. 
every place. 

-meet me there, 
with red hair.” 


Samuel looked at the machine in alarm. 
O, now he understood it. The comic and 
serious actions were both turned on. That 
accounted for the confusion of styles in the 
poetry. He pushed in all the stops, and the 
paper unrolled white and blank. Then a 
bright thought came to him. He would have 
acomic poem to a cat. He must draw the 
metre handle, the rhyme handle, and the comic 
handle. He did so, and the machine rolled 
out the following exquisite 


“ LINES TO A CAT. 


‘*O, sweet and graceful cat, 
How came you up on that 
High fence? With steady poise 
You walk, and make a noise, 
Safe from the cruel boys, 





O, furry cat. 
From slat to slat 
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You leap as light as air, 
And never soil! a hair 

Of thy long tail, 

And never quail 

From sight of savage dog, 
Safe seated on thy —”’ 


A shadow fell onthe paper ribbon. Samuel 
looked up, and there stood Mr. Poetling, severe, 
grave, and serious. With a wild cry Samuel 
sprang out of the room, and flew down stairs. 
He hid behind the kitchen stove, very hungry 
and much frightened. The poetling did not 
follow; and in a few moments dinner was 
ready. The miserable boy was very hungry, 
but he dared not go to the table for fear of the 
enraged Mr. Poetling. So he took a dough- 
nut, and ran out to play in the rain. 

He kept out in the wet all the afternoon, 
and then he stole, miserable, wet, and hungry, 
into the house. He found his mother weeping 
bitterly over the kitchen stove. The poetling 
had gone away, and she had lost a good board- 
er. As for Samuel, he was very glad of it; 
and from that day to this he has seen nothing 
of Mr. Poetling or his wonderful machine, 
though he has no doubt it is still grinding 
away as hard as ever. 

Perhaps you don’t believe this story. I think 
it is true, for did I not see the man who 
told me? 


THE DANGEROUS ADMIRER. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


A CROW which dwelt ’mid lofty trees, 
Held in his beak a piece of cheese. 

A fox, attracted by the prize, 

Cast up to him his longing eyes. 

‘¢ Good morning, Master Crow! I ne'er 

Beheld a bird so passing fair; 

And if your voice, dear bird,” said he, 

‘¢ Equals your matchless symmetry, 

Of these fine woods you are the king; 

I’d almost die to hear you sing.” 

The-crow, delighted with the praise, 

Believed each word the rascal says, 

And, to oblige him, thought he’d try 

A little snatch of melody. 

But, as he oped his mouth, down fell 

His treasure of the savory smell. 

The sly fox seized it, saying, ‘‘ Crow, 

This is a truth that all men know — 

That flatterers always live on those 

Who listen to them, friends or foes. 

This truth will pay you for the cheese; 

And so I leave you ’mid your trees.” 

The crow swore loudly, but in vain, 

He’d ne’er be swindled so again. 












THE MIDNIGHT LAUNCH. 


From Exan Ketioce’s New Story, “The Child of the Island Glen.” 
Just published by Lee anp Sneparp. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER III. 


OX COVENTRY, going at a brisk pace, 
felta hand suddenly on his shoulder. 
He was, perhaps, half a mile from the spot 
where the singular interview had taken place 
between himself and Keefe Bartlett. He did 
turn around now with a start, and something 
much like a shudder, and confronted the youth 
again. 

This time Keefe’s face was white — the pal- 
lor striking through the tan and freckles, while 
the eyes had a bright, scared stare, as they met 
Rox Coventry’s. 

‘* Was — did you hear anything telling you 
to give me that money?” Keefe panted out in 
a hurried, frightened way. 
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‘*No. I shall take all the credit of that act 
to myself. No doubt there is many a one I 
should be glad to slip off on other shoulders, 
although mine are tolerably broad,” shaking 
them in his comical fashion. 

‘“*You are sure you didn’t hear anything 
speaking to you out of the sky, or woods, or 
round?” inquired Keefe, in a voice hardly 
above his breath. 

Rox caught the meaning in a moment. It. 
might be some old ghostly ballad of the 
streets, or it might be the superstitious ele- 
ment which lurks somewhere in all human 
souls, was at work in this boy’s brain. Rox 
was touched a little, and a good deal amused. 

‘*No, there wasn’t a whisper of a ghost 
around, nor so muchas the tip end of an angel’s 
feather in sight. What put that absurd notion 
into your head, my dear fellow?” 

‘* But what made you give me that money, 
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then?” persisted Keefe, in the strangest kind | 
I know of no word which pre- 
cisely describes it, only you felt it was a life=| : 


of voice. 


and-death matter to him. * 

‘On my honor, I can’t tell you,” said Rox, 
running his fingers through his hair. ‘‘ Every- 
body has his soft streaks, you know. Perhaps 
this was one ‘of mine. Come, don’t stare at 
me like that. Take the money and have a jolly 
time with it.” 


Then, remembering there was not another } of’ 


breath to lose, Rox wheeled about, without a 
word more, and set off rapidly for Plum Point 
Station. 

Keefe stood in the road and watched him 
until the swift, lithe figure was quite out of 
sight. The young workman made a picture 
himself, — not a handsome one, certainly, but 
striking of its own kind, — with his lips apart, 
and his hands fumbling at each other, and his 
big, strongly-knit frame standing there in the 
hot road, like some coarsely-hewn statue. 

Then he whéeled abdut suddenly, wiping 
off with his coat sleeve some thick drops of 
perspiration which had gathered among the 
moles and freckles, and then —it was very 
curious — he turned and went back to the very 
spot where Rox, ten minutes before, had given 
him the money, and which he still held tightly 
clasped in his hand. 

He sank down in the warm sand close by 
the track; he spread the notes out on his knee, 
carefully smoothing the edges, and counting 
them over one by one, with eyes that had a 
strange, bright glitter in them; then he looked 
up suddenly into the great, drab masses of 
clouds overhead. 

‘*O God,” he cried out, sharply, ‘ if you are 
up there, look down and see that— You know 
I meant to kill him, and that it saved me and 
saved him, too —the kind, generous fellow —” 

Keefe broke right off, something that was 
like a howl ending in a great, gulping sob. 
He laid his square face in his big hands, 
flopped right over, with about as much grace 
as a polar bear, stretched himself at full length 
on the ground, while a great tempest of tears 
and sobs shook him from head to foot. 

He lay there for a full half hour, wallowing 
in the warm sand, while that salt rain poured 
down his cheeks; and some hardness, and 
pain, and bitterness were wept out of Keefe 
Bartlett’s heart at that time which never got 
back to it again. 

He might live to bea gray, sodden-faced old 
man, but he would never forget that hour until 
the grave shut it away from him in soft, dark 
silence, and perhaps not then. 
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At last Keefe rose up, wiping his red, swol- 
‘len eyes with hisicotton handkerchief, staring 
all around him, as though it was a new world 
he g or as though he had been sud- 

y cangh BP and landed in some corner 


then Keeble grGiitaaght a bright glitter of 
Pho Mes lying: ‘amongst a fringe of weeds 
¢lose to the track. Me shuddered and drew 
his breath hard, as though he had caught sight 

‘the scales of some deadly serpent lying ir 
ere. The next ‘moment he sprang to 
his feet, snapped his grim jaws together, and 
snatched up the pis ewhich lay there amongst 
the weeds, and with which heshad meant to — 

Keefe’s thoughts tu y.from the black 
conclusion, and so my pen 

It was.a full half mile ca ‘river. Keefe 
went all the way on a swift run, and when he 
feached the bank he tossed the pistol into the 
waters, and a smile of unutterable relief and 
triumph came into his face as he saw them 
close over it'and bury the thing from his sight. 

He did not return to the track afterwards. 
He took the river road now, which wound 
through the broad, low pastures, and past old 
mills, and through belts of woodlands. 

What a changed world it was to this Keefe 
Bartlett, late from the city slums and the fac- 
tory looms! How new, and fair, and sweet 
allnaturesmiledonhim. Itseemed as though 
she understood all about it, and was glad for 
him! He did not feel any longer solitary and 
shut out from all the beauty and gladness, but 
as though he had his right share in it. He 
heard the twitter of the robins, the happy 
gurgle of winds among the leaves, as though 
they broke up and died away in dreams, the 
hum of insects in the grass, and sometimes. 
the sun almost came out of the clouds over- 
head to look at him, holding only the thinnest 
yellow gauze of vapor before her face, and 
then slipping behind the soft gray masses of 
cloud. , 

All these things Keefe observed curiously; 
all made him strangely happy. The heart 
within him seemed changed to a child’s heart. 
Sometimes he turned somersaults, sometimes 
he leaped over stone walls, or lay down on the 
grass, or, springing up, ran and shouted until 
he was out of breath, and was like a child let 
loose on its first holiday. But for the most. 
part Keefe was quiet. There was a great, still 
gladness at his heart, and the tears kept swell-. 
ing in his eyes, and he would wipe them away 
with his coat sleeve. 

Every little while, too, he would thrust. his. 
hand in his pocket, and feel the small _rolk 
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there, which meant so much more than money 
to him. 

Keefe was just as much alone im the world 
as ever; the future was precisely the same 
dark, looming future which it had always been 
to Keefe Bartlett; but a new faith and trust had 
entered into him. He was not troubled or 
afraid any more. The love which had taken 
the leaves, and birds, and the great world into 
its strong, tender care, had taken him also. 
He felt it all around him. In the blackest mo- 
ment of his life it had reached out suddenly and 
snatched him out of the very grasp of the devil. 

And sometimes the pinched, sallow face of 
his mother rose up before him, and he won- 
dered if she knew and was glad for her boy. 

So Keefe wandered along hour after hour, 
until the afternoon was nearly gone. He had 
no object in view, no aim of any sort that he 
was conscious of. He had money to pay for his 
night’s lodging at some country tavern; or, if 
the worst came, he could throw himself down in 
the shelter of some big, motherly tree, and drop 
into a sleep which many a pampered rich man 
might envy. 

At last he came where the road forked. He 
took the right one, went a few rods, and then. 
without any reason that he was conscious of, 
suddenly faced about and took the left road. 
It passed pleasant, old-fashioned farm-houses 
occasionally, the smoke curling in blue, va- 
porous-looking clouds above the wide-mouthed 
chimneys, and hollyhocks and dahlias abloom 
in the front yards. 

Poor Keefe! With that twenty-five dollars 
stowed away in his pocket, he was richer than 
he had ever been in all his life before; and he 
had a feeling that the world belonged to him, 
which is, perhaps, very much pleasanter than 
the real ownership would prove. 

He was moving up a long, sloping stretch 
of hill, with cornfields on either side, when, 
all of a sudden, Keefe stood still. He had 
heard acry, not loud, but there was some sound 
in it of human pain and fright. 

In a moment he heard the cry again, this 
time a little louder, and he sprang over the 
bars and hurried through the cornfields in the 
direction of the sound. 

An old, broken stone wall divided the corn- 
field from a lane, whence the cries proceeded, 
growing louder and shriller with terror as 
Keefe approached them. It was the cry of 
a girl, he was certain of that, as he plunged 
through the grassy lane and under the deep 
shadows of the scraggy wild-cherry trees, 
which had evidently taken root and flourished 
on their own responsibility. 
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At the point where the lane broadened stood 
a deserted old farm-house, It was a desolate 
place enough, as, at the best, all country 
houses are, left to mice and spiders, and given 
up to the carnival of winds and rains. The 
blackened roof had fallen in more or less; the 
doors had been carried away, and the wooden 
blinds creaked and flapped in the winds which 
roamed, in a pitying mood, about the lonely 
premises, and made the rafters and timbers 
quiver, as though with old, plaintive memo- 
ries of the human life they had once sheltered 
and cherished. 

The shrill cries, convulsed with pain or 
fright, were close at hand now. Keefe made 
a dive around to the back of the house, his 
ears keen and strained as a blood-hound’s. 
There was an old well here, and a mouldy, 
worm-eaten curb on one side. A pair of mea- 
gre brown hands clutched frantically at the 
boards, and a bit of glossy brown hair showed 
just above them. . 

Keefe took in the whole with one glance. In 
a flash he was at the side of the well. It 
was an awful sight. There the little girl 
hung by those brown sticks of arms, and 
twenty feet below, the black, still circle of wa- 
ter waited to take her down into its cold heart. 
It could not have many moments longer to 
wait. The child’s strength was almost ex- 
hausted by this time. Every instant threat- 
ened to be her last. She clung to the curb 
with the energy of despair. It was wonderful 
that her strength had not failed before. 

“There, hold on!” shouted Keefe, as a 
louder shriek than ever smote the still air. 
“Don’t you see I’m here? And I’ve come to 
save you.” 

The girl looked up as well as she could. 
Keefe saw a small, thin, freckled face, witha 
pair of big dark eyes, fiercely bright now with 
their agony of terror. 

Had a voice from heaven spoken to the girl , 
it could not have sounded sweeter than Keefe’s 
loud, coarse tones, with the pity and the help 
all through them; and the square, heavy face, 
with the world of sympathy in the light, deep- 
set eyes which leaned over the well, looked’ 
more beautiful to the child at that moment 
than any face she had ever seen in her life. 

There was a quick, gasping sob. In the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, she came very 
near losing her hold. The small, frightened 
creature could not utter one word. 

It required steady nerves and swift hands 
now. Keefe had both. He got down on his 
knees, leaned his big, shambling body far over 





the shaking well-curb, which threatened to 
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break every moment with the child’s weight, 
light as that was. It was all the work of an 
instant. He, put his hands under the girl’s 
arms, and grasped them with all his firm 
strength. 

** Now, let go the boards, and put your arms 
tight around my neck. Don’t be frightened. 
I'll have you out of this fix before you know it.” 

The voice, full of kindly, helpful courage, 
sent its own confidence to the fluttering heart. 
With a last shudder of fright and hope, the 
girl withdrew one arm and grasped the young 
man’s neck, then the otherclosed around him, 
and the warm, meagre arms clung to him as 
the dying cling to their deliverer. 

The rest was easily done. Keefe lifted the 
little figure, with all possible care, over the 
well-curb, and set it down on the grass among 
the sweet-smelling mint. 

But the strain had been too great. With a 
little, moaning gasp, the child’s head fell back 
on the ground., She had fainted quite away. 
Keefe was terribly frightened for a moment, 
the white, set lips looked so much like the 
dead. But his fears took at once the form of 
practical help. He twisted a big mullein leaf 
into a cup, and filled this with cool water from 
a little stream among the weeds, and swabbed 
the child’s forehead in the kindest, clumsiest 
way. 

When the water trickled down between her 
lips, she opened her eyes, and saw the face 
bending over her which had leaned over the 
well in that moment of awful agony, and which 
had looked fair in her eyes as though it was 
the shining face of some angel which God had 
sent to rescue her. 

““There; you feel better now — don’t you?” 
with a smile. If you had seen that, you would 
have wondered at the mystery of change 
which the smile wrought in that homely face. 

She stared at him a moment in blank be- 
wilderment; then she lifted up her head, shot 

*a swift glance around her and off to the well, 
and, with a little shuddering cry, grasped hold 
of Keefe’s arm with her small claws of fingers. 

“Never mind now; it’s all over, you see, 
and here you are, safe and sound.” 

She was too much exhausted for any stormy 
burst of feeling, but she kept staring at him 
with the big dark eyes, out of which the great 
tears kept oozing and trickling down the thin 
cheeks; and still she glung to him with both 
hands. The sight moved Keefe to the heart. 
He wiped away the tears with a corner of the 
child’s buff apron, noticing for the first time 
how: nice and tasteful everything was about 
her. 
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‘* Tt was lucky I heard you scream — wasn’t 
it? I was in the road, across the fields, when 
I heard the first cry, and, you better believe, I 
made tracks for it. Wasn’t I just in the nick 
of time, though? Come, now, I wouldn’t shed 
another tear over it.” 

‘It was so dreadful!” said the small, quiv- 
ering lips. ‘‘I am such a very little girl, you 
know.” 

** Yes, I know; a little girl, but a very brave 
one, too.” 

At that a little light came into the tear-filled 
eyes, 

** But the water looked so dark, shining there 
below, and I thought I was going to be drowned 
in it.” 

‘* Well, you wasn’t; so the thoughts wasn’t 
true that time, you see.” 

“But they came so close to being!” 

“If they did, a miss is as good as a mile, 
you know.” 

A bit of an amused smile came out on the 
child’s lips. The big eyes stared in a pleased, 
trustful way at Keefe. 

‘“Where did you come from?” she asked, 
curiously. 

‘¢O, from a place they call Agawam, a great 
ways off.” 

*‘O, Iknow. Uncle Richard has business 
there sometimes at the mills. He is going to 
take me over to see them some time, and the 
big looms, and the folks at work at them.” 

*¢ You'll find it worth going to see,” glad to 
perceive that her thoughts, like all children’s, 
slipped so easily away from the terror through 
which she had passed, and noticing the flush 
coming back to the thin lips. 

. In a moment, however, her face grew grave 
again. 

“It was very funny!” 

** What?” 

‘¢‘ That you happened to be passing the corn- 
fields, and heard mecry. I think God must 
have sent you. He does things sometimes, 
you know.” 

‘Yes, I know he does,” Keefe answered, 
very gravely, remembering what had happened 
a few hours ago. 

*¢Uncle Richard will take me on his knee, 
and say, it was God did it, for certain, when 
I come to tell him. ButI forgot. You don’t 
know who uncle Richard is.” 

A few questions drew from the child some 
very straightforward passages of autobiogra- 
phy, and the circumstances which had brought 
her into the peril from which Keefe had res- 
cued her. 

The child was returning from her grand- 
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mother’s, with whom she had been to pass 
the day, with a small basket of damsons, and, 
instead of keeping the main road, she had 
taken a short cut across the lots and the corn- 
fields. 

An old, ruined building has always a won- 
derful attraction to a child’s imagination. The 
girl wandered around this a while, and then 
went to see if she could find her face down in 
the dark blue mirror of the well: Leaning far 
over the low curb, she became dizzy, and lost 
her balance. As she fell over, she clutched 
the boards, and hung there, probably not more 
than two minutes, although the time seemed 
hours to her. All things considered, her es- 
cape did savor of the miraculous. 

Keefe would not let her dwell on it long, 
for the small face was growing white, and the 
small figure chilled and shivering, as she went 
over with the scene. Keefe found the hat 
which the child had taken off and dropped in 
the grass before she surveyed herself in the 
well. It was very amusing to see the dainty 
way in which she smoothed the fresh blue 
ribbons, and the air of anxiety with which, 
after perching the hat on that glossy brown 
head, she asked his opinion about its appear- 
ance. 

He assured her that it looked as though it 
had come straight from the show-window of 
the milliner, on which the child drew a long 
breath of immense relief and delight. 

‘* What is your name?” she asked, in a mo- 
ment. 

** Keefe Bartlett.” 

*“*O, what a funny one! 
get it?” 

**T got it long before I can remember; and 
I hadn’t any choice init. Whatis your name, 
little girl?” 

‘** Bessie Staines; nine years old last May.” 

‘* Well, the sun is getting behind the hill, 
and it will be night before long. Can’t you 
manage to walk now?” 

She got up with Keefe’s help; but, once on 
her feet, she was quite equal to taking care of 
herself. 

‘* Have you very far to walk?” 

‘* Three quarters of a mile up the road to 
Creek Farm. That’s where we live.” 

‘That is my way, too; so I will go along 
with you.” 

They found the little covered basket, with 
the great purple damsons inside, under the old 
apple tree where the girl had left it. Bessie 
insisted on Keefe’s helping himself to these; 
and such juicy, honeyed ripeness had never 
crossed his lips and cooled his palate before. 


Where did you 
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Then they took the basket between them and 
started off. Bessie had by this time largely re- 
covered from her fright, and chattered on to her 
friend as though she had known him all her life. 

In the course of her talk it transpired that 
her father had died several years before, and 
that she lived with her mother and her uncle 
Richard Staines, who was a widower, and had © 
no children of hisown. But it was evident 
enough that this uncle had managed to gain 
a father’s full share in the heart and admira- 
tion of his little niece, Bessie Staines. 

Somehow, as she talked, Keefe’s heart warmed 
singularly towards this stranger, whose face 
he had never seen. If he had only had such 
a father or such an uncle, Keefe fancied it 
would have all been so different with him! It 
did not seem difficult now for Keefe Bartlett to 
believe there were kind, generous people in 
the world. 

And the little girl, with her small, thin face, 
and the wonderful eyes which had the purplish 
glow of the damsons in the basket, went on 
chattering to him like the soft rustle of a 
brook winding and cooing among the reeds. 
She told him about the wax doll with the won- 
derful eyes, which uncle Richard had brought 
from the city last Christmas, and which was 
quite too large to go in her stocking; so they 
had to substitute one of his; and of the pretty 
China tea-set — white, with a rim of crimson 
— which he had given her on her last birth- 
day; and the child’s voice clung with a dainty 
lisp to the sibilants, and slipped with a little 
musical tinkle among the liquids. 

Poor Keefe! no fresh, innocent child’s heart 
and thought had ever unveiled themselves to 
him before. It half seemed, as he moved along 
the old country roads, with the barberry bushes 
and the flaming plumes of golden-rod on either 
hand, that an angel was walking by his side. 
If that small, freckled, spare-faced Bessie 
Staines, whose only beauty was her wonderful 
plum-purplish eyes, had blossomed out sud- 
denly with great silver wings, he would hardly | 
have been amazed. 

At last she grew silent, gazing up into his 
face; and when he looked down into hers a 
little smile came about Keefe’s lips, and the 
little girl smiled back in turn, a bright, trust- 
ing smile, which went away down into Keefe’s 
heart and warmed it. 

‘*T was thinking what a good man you must 
be,” she said. * 

‘¢ What made you think that, child?” greatly 
touched and pleased. 

‘‘ Because you started right off to find me, 

just as soon as you heard my cry, and knew 
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somebody. was.in trouble. If you had been a 
bad man you would have passed right on and 
not minded. Don’t you see?” 

**] don’t see that I am a good man, Bessie,” 
an unutterable plaintiveness in his voice, as 
he remembered how very near he had come to 
one deed that day. 

The child instinctively felt the pain in Keefe’s 
voice. She could not have put her feeling into 
words, but she unconsciously drew nearer to 
him, with a vague desire to do something for 
him, she could not tell what, and her big bright 
eyes kept themselves on his face. 

“« Well, do I look like a good man?” 

He was sorry after the words were out. It 
seemed to him that the child’s pure instinct 
must penetrate to the evil which lay at the 
bottom of Keefe’s soul. He would have shrunk 
and turned away, but she held him by those 
wonderful, searching eyes. He felt as though 
he stood in the presence of some sibyl, who 
was to utter his dodm, only Keefe had never 
heard of tripods, and oracles, and things of 
that sort. 

In a few moments the answer came. The 
child was not conscious of it; but she felt the 
pain and mournfulness in Keefe’s eyes as he 
returned her gaze. 

** Yes, you do look like a good man; and I 
know you areone. Nobody in the whole world 
could make me believe anything else of you,” 
the thin face flushing with excitement. 

Keefe fairly hugged himself with a sudden 
joy. After all, this child’s fine, pure instinct 
found something good in him. It must be 
there, then. He, too, would find it for him- 
self. From that hour the Agawam mill-hand 
rose into some new sense of manliness, cour- 
age, self-respect. - 

At that moment the two reached the summit 
of along hill, and the farm-house stood full 
in view — a wide, ample, gray old homestead, 
with a blue drift of smoke above the chimney, 
and the cows in the side-yard, and the orchard 
at the back, and, a little way off, the steely 
gleam of the creek, which had given its name 
to the farm. 

‘*That’s my home,” said the child, with a 
spring of pleasure. ‘* You will come along, 
too; and I can tell them what you have done 
for me, and they will like yousomuch! Uncle 
Jacob will lay his hand on your head and bless 
you.” ® 

How Keefe longed to- go! How like Arca- 
dia, how like the very golden gate of Paradise 


itself, the wide, motherly old farm-house | 


looked to the friendless, solitary youth! 
But Keefe did not know the hearts inside, 
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and did:not suspect he had that day done a 
deed which would give him a life-long claim 
on their gratitude. 

‘* No, Bessie, I can’t come now,” the voice 
a little strained and hoarse. ‘I hope I shall 
see you again sometime; but nowI must keep 
moving on.” 

‘“‘But where will you go?” a shadow of 
anxiety and trouble in her face. 

“OQ, I can’t tell you. You wouldn’t know 
ifI should try. Shake hands and bid me good 
by now.” 

She gave him the small, meagre things. He 
grasped and held them a moment in his big 
paws, then let them go, and hung the basket 
on her arm. 

‘* Good by,” Keefe said. 

“Good by,” answered Bessie. ‘ 

She was close by the front gate now. Sh 
turned back when she had gone a few steps, 
came close to him, and put up her mouth for 
akiss. And Keefe bent his lips down to hers, 
and gave her not one kiss, but two or three; 
and so they parted without another word. 

He went on, while in the west the saffron 
clouds dulled slowly, and the brown twilight 
filled the air. He had walked a long way, and 
he found that he was growing very tired. 
When the stars came, like conquerors, into 
the sky, and filled the night with their im- 
mortal loveliness, Keefe went into a small 
grove of pines, which grew, like a dark, solid 
hem, on the edge of a strip of woodland, and 
flung himself down on the warm, dry bed of 
cones and needles, luxurious to his tired mus- 
cles as a. couch of down. 

The air quivered with strong balsamy fra- 
grances, the winds rustled with plaintive mur- 
murs. among the pines; and in a few mo- 
ments a slumber, whose sound sweetness 
a king might have envied, fell upon Keefe 
Bartlett. 

A little way off, at Creek Farm, he would 
have been welcomed that night as no king 
could be. Bessie Staines had told the story 
of her peril and rescue as only a child could 
have told it, while loving hearts listened with 
shudders of amazement and horror, and tears 
of unutterable thankfulness. 

The farm hands were started off in various 
directions to find him and bring him back. 
But Keefe Bartlett slept on, with the plaintive 
rustle of the winds in the pines overhead. 


_ Rox Coventry reached Plum Point Station 
precisely two minutes in advance of the train. 
There were not many passengers on board. 
Rox stretched his tired muscles at full length 
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on one of the seats; and, thinking over his 
tramp, the figure, big and shambling, of Keefe 
Bartlett rose up before him. 

**T’ve a good mind to write the whole thing 
to Edith, and let her know the fellow got her 
‘twenty-five dollars after all: Curious how he 
acted! It did seem, as Edith fancied, a mat- 
ter of life and death to him.” 

Suddenly Rox whipped a small portfolio out 
of his pocket, seized some paper and a pencil 
inside, and wrote rapidly ; then the light faded 
in the west, and with snort and shriek the train 
swept him on to New York. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MISS TABITHA BOBBINS. 


BY RICHARD MEADE BACHE. 


CHAPTER I. 
MISS BOBBINS HERSELF. 


UR name was Rupert. I happen to men- 
tion it here, because I had just screwed 
on the door-plate myself, there being nobody 
else to do it, and was standing in the front 
parlor, talking to my mother, and drawing a 
circle with my nose on a dusty window-pane, 
while looking into the street to watch the effect 
on the passers of our announcement. 

We were in reduced circumstances, and I 
was, before being sent next day to a school in 
the neighborhood, taking my first view of them 
through the front window, having had, previ- 
ously to inspecting the back premises and gar- 
iden, a very vague idea of what had come upon 
us. 
neutral tint. The neighborhood, also, was 
certainly in reduced circumstances. It cer- 
tainly could not have seen much worse days. 
It had a hard, dingy, bleak look. The houges 
had lost the freshness of youth without acquir- 
ing the venerabieness of old age. Shutters, 
once green, now grown gray, hung awry; rail- 
ings, like old teeth loosened in the socket, led 
down steps into areas lined with moss and 
mildew. In the rear, gardens diversified with 
scanty tufts of grass and drifting ash-heaps, 
harboring animal and vegetable remains, 
seemed devoted to the drying of clothes, ours 
flaunting wisps of former lines, and, by way 
of distinction, boasting the possession of a 
single rose;bush. 

I was thinking that, as there were only three 
of us in the family, — father, mother, and I, — 
perhaps by the time my nose was as high as 


They impressed me as life reduced to a 
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the top of the lowest window-pane, I should 
be old and big enough to support the family, 
in which vision I had converted the opposite 
houses into a misty palace, and seen my moth- 
er driving out in a carriage which I had pro- 
vided, when the mist cleared away, as I caught 
sight of a slight female figure coming up’ the 
front steps, carrying in one hand a raised 
whity-brown parasol, in the other a middle- 
sized covered market-basket. 

**O, mother,” said I, ‘‘here’s' a lady at the 
front door!” 

‘* Possible!” exclaimed my mother, as, hear- 
ing the tap of the bell-pull on the door-post, 
followed by the faintest possible clang of the 
slack wire and tingle of the bell, she supple- 
mented the deficiency by calling, ** Bridget!” 
whereupon sturdy steps were heard ascending 
the kitchen stairs. ‘‘There’s some one at the 
door,” said my mother, as Bridget half paused 
in passing, as if in doubt. 

**Yes’m; I thought so,” gaid Bridget, open- 
ing the front door, and admitting a pleasant 
voice, which inquired, “Is the lady of the 
house at home?” 

‘*Well—” replied Bridget, hesitating, when 
my mother, ejaculating, ‘‘ Good gracious‘me!” 
as she smoothed her dress and arranged her 
hair, said, in a little louder tone, *‘ Yes, Brid- 
get; ask the lady to walk in.” 

She appeared, and bowed. to my mother, 
who motioned her to be seated. A nearer in- 
spection confirmed my impression that she 
was slight in figure, with an agreeable air and 
carriage. Her dress, including gloves, was 
subdued in color, the type of faded gentility. 
She sat a little primly, as we are taught to be- 
lieve old-fashioned ladies did, from the strength 
of their spines, but, I have. always thought, 
from a habit acquired in youth from being 
cold and uncomfortable. 

‘“*T hope I don’t intrude,” said the visitor; 
‘*I know how much you must be engaged, 
moving in only yesterday. My name is Miss 
Tabitha Bobbins, your opposite neighbor. 
You are Mrs. Rupert, I believe.” Here I 
glanced across the street at the house desig- 
nated, whose front déor was embellished with 
a bull’s-eye that glowered upon the street. 

‘“‘ Ah, indeed,” replied my mother; ‘I am 
Mrs. Rupert;” and here the conversation 
seemed likely to drop. 

“I knew it was a genteel family,” resumed 
the visitor, abruptly. 

‘«Excuse me,” said my mother, starting; 
b “your remark escaped me.” 

“It’s a disadvantage in this country,”’ said 





Miss Bobbins, continuing her remark without 
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noting my mother’s. ‘‘Many people haven’t 
grandfathers, and they take it amiss if one 
has.” 

My mother began to be a little uneasy, and 

“said to me, after glancing apologetically at 
Miss Bobbins, ‘‘ Willie, please tell Bridget to 
scrub off the marble of the back parlor man- 
tel-piece;” and then, turning to Miss Bobbins 
as I was leaving the room on the errand, con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Excuse me; everything is in such a 
state, that I must keep the girl going to get 
decently tidy.” 

‘*Don’t apologize,” said Miss Bobbins. ‘ Z 
ought to apologize for coming when I knew 
you must be in a whirl; but I came to see you 
on the subject of placing an excellent cat. 
knowing, if your house is like the rest, it’s 
infested with rats.” 

‘Here Bridget, from the next room, plunged 
into the conversation in her native tongue. 
**Indade, ma’am, the house is run down. The 
cellar’s alive wid ’em.” 

‘That will do, Bridget,” said my mother, 
mildly; and Bridget fell to work on the man- 
tel-piece. Turning to Miss Bobbins, my moth- 
er observed, ‘‘ You were saying —” 

Miss Bobbins began, ‘1 was saying —” 

“* Mee-yow, mee-yow, mee-yow!” 

‘*Sakes alive, ma'am,” exclaimed Bridget, 


dropping her scrubbing-brush, “‘there’s a cat 
in the chimbley.” 

‘“No, it’s not,” said Miss Bobbins, darting 
upon her basket, which was rocking to and fro. 
‘**T took the liberty of bringing the cat, for which 


I wish to find a place. The fact is, although 
you may not know it, Mrs. Rupert, that good 
cats are plenty, compared with good places. 
I have great difficulty in finding homes for 
them.” 

“T shall accept of the gift with pleasure,” 
said my mother. 

Miss Bobbins instantly became radiant, and 
in a moment had untied the strings with which 
the basket was fastened, and let pussy leap out 
on the sofa, where she rubbed her coat glid- 
ingly against her mistress’s dress. 

‘* A very pretty cat indeed,” said my mother. 
‘““What is her name? Mopsy—is it? Here, 
* Mopsy, Mopsy, Mopsy! Willie, go get her 
some milk.” 

Miss Bobbins, delighted at these attentions, 
which seemed to promise Mopsy a good home, 
said, smilingly, ‘‘I’m sure I'm very sorry to 
have taken so much of your time; but I wished 
to make sure of a good place for Mopsy. 
She's of good stock, I assure you. 
perfectly with that Dr. Holmes, who writes in 
the Atlantic, that it takes four or five genera- 


I agree’ 
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tions of gentlemen and gentlewomen to‘make 
good stock.* It’s the same with cats; I'don't 
believe in self-made cats ‘any more ‘than in 
self-made men, as a class. Good ‘morning. 
There'll not be a rat in the house in a week's 
time. Please let your girl know that, so she'll 
be kind to Mopsy. Good morning again. I’m 
sure I consider myself very fortunate in getting 
Mopsy such a place; for good cats are so plenty, 
compared with good places. Ishall be pleased 
to see you as soon as you can call.” 

So saying, Miss Bobbins teetered out of the 
parlor door, and then out of the front door. 
firing parting volleys of thanks. 


CHAPTER II. . 


A GALLANT CAPTAIN IN DISTRESS, 
TELLS HIS STORY. 


HE 


By evening, father, who had not'come home 
to dinner, returned, looking pretty well fagged 
out and care-worn. By the time he reached 
home, the back parlor, which was to serve as 
our dining-room, had been made comfortable, 
all the knickknacks rescued from our late disas- 
ter placed to advantage, and everything looked 
cosy by the light of the fire darting its ruddy 
glare around. 

The little supper, re-enforced by something 
hearty for my father, was soon upon the table, 
and we, settled, as it seemed, in our new 
home, began to feel the pleasant influence of 
being once more met together. My father 
looked quite serene for the first time for weeks, 
as, rising from table at the end of the repast, 
he flicked a few crumbs from his coat, and 
walking to the mantel-piece, filled and lighted 
his pipe, saying, ‘‘ Well, wife, things might 
be worse, after all.” 

‘By the way,” he said, “I’ve intended for 
several days to mention something; but my 
affairs have put it out of my head. I expect 
a visitor to-night. Where is it— where did I 

* ; my : 
put it?” continued he, fumbling in his waist- 
coat pocket for something, and drawing outa 
crumpled scrap of newspaper. ‘‘ About a week 
or two ago my attention was arrested by this 
advertisement; it reads, ‘If the daughter. of 
Mr. Mandeville Clements, formerly ship-owner 
at this port, will communicate with W. E. Z., 
at the office of this paper, she will learn some- 
thing to her advantage. Inquiries through 
the ordinary channels have ‘failed.’ Now, I 
never knew Mr. Clements personally, nor had 


nN 





* Dr. Holmes did not make the remark referred to until a 
later date than that at which, for purposes of the story, it is 
put into the mouth of Miss Bobbins. 
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ever heard of his daughter. I knew of him 
merely as a ship-owner in asmali way, and had 
heard that he had failed shortly aftera serious 
loss of a ship at sea, and shortly after that 
died. My interest in the advertisement came 
from the fact that an old schoolmate of mine, 
named Boggs, had commanded the ship, of 
which, or the crew, or Boggs, or any particu- 
lars concerning them, nothing had ever, so far 
as I knew, been learned. It was believed that 
she had been utterly wrecked in the China 
Seas — perhaps had foundered with all hands. 
Well, although this happened at least two 
years ago, I thought at once that the adver- 
tisement might have some connection with it, 
and, although unlikely, possible that the ad- 
vertiser might be Boggs himself, for some 
mysterious reason unable heretofore to ap- 
pear. Mr. Clements was an Englishman, not 
long settled in New York; presumably had no 
relations in this country. The trace of such a 
man, dying, might easily, in a short time, be 
lost, and an inquirer after his family might 
encounter great difficulty in finding them, 
even if they had not returned to England. 
I despatched a short note to the address spe- 
cified, giving mine, and the very next day — 
would you believe it?—John Boggs himself 
walked into my office. He evidently saw that 


I was in trouble, and declined giving any ac- 
count of himself until I should get settled, and 
this evening was appointed, when we happened 
to meet in the street yesterday.” 

The captain soon appeared, and was duly 
installed in the family circle, and accommo- 


dated with a pipe. He was a powerful man, 
of about thirty, with a bronzed complexion, 
pleasant dark eyes, and a musical voice. 

The conversation became general, my father 
at last, in answer to the captain’s request, giv- 
ing some account of his career since he and 
the captain had met, touching lightly upon his 
business difficulties, and winding up cheerily 
with expressing the belief that he should soon 
be able to retrieve himself. ‘But, John,” said 
he, in conclusion, ‘* I was not to tell you of my 
humdrum affairs., You were to give me an 
account of yourself for these years of absence, 
when we thought you dead. There’s nothing 
confidential —is there? If there is—” 

** Not a bit of it,” replied the captain; ‘‘ but 
I didn’t see what right my account had to come 
first. We have both been sailing the voyage 
of life. A man’s fortunes may founder on the 
lan@ as well as on the sea.” 

“True,” said my father, glancing sadly 
around. ; 

‘* But yours haven't,” said the captain, catch- 
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ing the look and tone. ‘You have saved all 
hands and a goodly portion of the wreck, and . 
steered safely into port.” 

“True; you are right,” said my father. 

“J am not in sigkt of port yet,” said the 
captain; ‘‘far enough at sea. The best way 
to make a long story short, ’'ve always found, 
is to begin it. So here goes.” F 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. : 


‘* Friend George,” began the captain, “‘ you 
remember that after we left school, we didn’t 
see much of each other, except at long inter- 
vals. As you know, I followed out my bent 
of going to sea. After a little study, to fit me 
for a navigator, I went before the mast, de- 
termined to make my way up to command a 
ship. I became, as you know, in regular 
course, third, second, and first mate, and then 
captain. It took some years to climb down to 
that. place; and then I found myself captain 
unusually early, at twenty-five years of age. 
My ship was owned by Mr. Mandeville Clem- 
ents, an Englishman, lately settled in this 
country, with whom I had become acquainted 
through sailing one of two other. ships in 
which he was small part owner. He had the 
most perfect confidence in me, and my own 
father dying (my mother, you know, died when 
I was quite a child), became to me a second 
one, and his house to me a second home, 
where I lived until my engagement to his 
daughter Celestina. When that took place, I 
moved, and within three weeks was in charge 
of almost all his worldly possessions, by his 
making me captain of his ship, the Fingal. 

‘* My orders were, to take the ship to Chi- 
nese waters, and there trade for two or three 
years, under instructions from home, when I 
was to return and marry Miss Celestina, who 
would accompany me on my next voyage. 
We sailed fron: New York in the early part of 
May, 1846. We had a prosperous voyage, and 
two years passed away from home had not 
dragged along so slowly as I had anticipated, 
kept up in spirits, as I was, by letters from 
Mr. Clements, and, above all, from my dear 
Celestina. ‘ 

“The time for my return approached. I 
was on one of the last trips which I was to 
take along those coasts, when, off the south- 
eastern end of the peninsula of Corea, one 
dark, stormy night, in a violent gale, ignorant, 
from the villanous charts, of our exact where- 
abouts, the ship, half dismantled and at the 
mercy of the elements, struck with a crash on 
shore, broached to, and the waves swept over 
us. She was lost, I knew. If at that moment 
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the universe had been in my power, I should 
have had the heart to crush it, and enjoy the 
crash of worlds. For a moment I thought of 
suicide. I was crazed, my brain on fire. But 
cowards die when they will, brave men when 
they must. 

‘* The sea continued to break over us. Ev- 
ery moment we expected that the ship would 
go to pieces. But the gale veered, and blow- 
ing from shore, put us under the lee of a prom- 
ontory, half a mile off on our beam. For two 
or three hours the ship was lashed and rolled 
by the waves; but towards morning they be- 
¢ame so much less boisterous as to render an 
effort to reach shore not sheer madness. The 
boats at the davits had been stove; but the 
launch, which was inboard, amidships, we 
managed to hoist over the side, and with what 
valuable papers I had, bills of exchange, arms, 
tools, provisions, specie, and the crew, except 
two men swept overboard in the night, we 
reached shore at daylight. 

‘* My first care on landing was to enclose my 
papers in a tin canister, and with the specie, 
bury them in the side of the cliff, carefully 
examining the ground, to make sure of finding 
the place. 

‘* The shore was wild and precipitous. All 
that'I knew of our position was, that we were 
on the south-eastern end of Corea. If the 
storm had not still raged, I should certainly 
have put to sea in our boat, rather than have 
ventured to remain on this inhospitable coast; 
for well I knew the character of the Coreans. 

‘* Exhausted with cold and hunger, we had 
just begun to gulp down some half-cooked 
rashers of bacon, when we espied a large party 

_of natives making for us, evidently with hos- 
tile intent. We were so few and disheartened, 
that they must have known that they could 
plunder the wreck without let or hinderance 
from us; but they are a set of bloodthirsty 
rascallions. The party we saw spread out, 
and closed in upon us, opening fire as soon as 
they got within range, and keeping it up as 
we retreated, first in one direction, then in 
another. Able to make but a feeble return, 
we were soon in a desperate strait. There was 
no cover to betake ourselves to, to make up 
for the tremendous odds against us. It, was 
impossible to launch the boat through the surf. 
Man after man of our party fell disabled, when 
the attacking party, having drawn quite close, 
poured a withering volley into those of us still 
standing, and charged on the run, attacking 
us with spears, swords, bludgeons, and clubbed 
muskets. We went down:in a heap before the 
fury of the onslaught. AllI can recollect be- 
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fore I fell stunned, is seeing the bright crim- 
son gash I gave a fellow through the face as I 
dealt him a slashing blow with my hanger. 

‘What befell the rest I did not know for 
months; wounded though they were, they 
were slaughtered in cold blood. When I re- 
covered consciousness, I found myself packed 
on a horse, like a bundle, and traversing a 
mountainous region. We stopped to rest 
at night, and went forward the next day. 
The day after that we passed through a small 
town, and the next crossed a stream on scows. 
What object my captors had in making me 
prisoner, I subsequently discovered. Through 
my dress they had known me to be the captain 
of the ship,and thought that I might bring a 
high ransom. I learned, too, afterwards, that 
the party among whom I found myself was 
not that which ‘had attacked us, but one from 
the interior of the country. 

“In a day or two more journeying the coun- © 
try lost its sterile character. Green valleys, 
tolerably well cultivated, appeared, and with 
them a dense population. At last we reached 
the western coast, which is bordered and con- 
cealed by a great archipelago, and my journey 
came to an end by the disposal of me to a 
wealthy landed proprietor. 

**T will not weary you with an account of 
my captivity of over a year’s duration; how I 
ingratiated myself with my owner, and man- 
aged to get taken by him to a summer resi- 
dence of his on one of the numerous islands 
of the archipelago; howI bided my chance, 
and gradually acquired more liberty, and hav- 
ing secreted the least perishable kinds of food, 
and got all the information I could obtain of 
the inland passages among the islands, finally 
one dark night, by stealth, boarded a large 
pleasure-boat belonging to my owner, and 
with my provisions and all I could lay hands 
on to aid my voyage, cast her loose from her 
moorings, and, single-handed, struck into the 
mazes of the archipelago, and in thirty hours 
reached the Yellow Sea. 

‘* My dangers even then were by no means 
over; for besides those of the open sea, which 
I was now about to encounter, I ran imminent 
risk of recapture by the Coreans from: the 
shore. But a special Providence interposed 
in my behalf; for I was scarcely clear of the 
islands before I caught sight of a French man- 
of-war standing off and on, taking soundings. 
I managed at last, by dint of signaling, to 
attract her attention and be taken abof&rd. 
Having a smattering of French, I made my 
case known to the commander, who, after his 
survey was finished, sailed with me to the 
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eastern coast, to recover the valuables which 
I had buried. 

“J should never have been able to find the 
place if it had not been for the promontory 
which I mentioned, which I had noticed as 
jutting out near the place where we had been 
cast ashore. Having found the locality, I was 
at no great pains in finding the exact spot 
where we had buried the things, and recover- 
ing them. 

‘‘The French commander was on a survey- 
ing cruise. He had sailed from Pekin, and 
when I met him was bound to Hong Kong, 
intending to stop at Shanghai on the way. 

‘‘ At Hong Kong was acorrespondent of Mr. 
Clements. When we reached there, he informed 
me that the Fingal had been reported lost; that 
since news had arrived out of Mr. Clements’s 
death, Mr. Clements’s business with him had 
been settled by an agent duly authorized by 
Mr. Clements’s daughter and sole heir. The 
underwriters had reported that there was not 
a dollar’s insurance on the ship, her insurance 
having expired, through inadvertence prob- 
ably, three or four weeks before the date when 
she must have been lost. This news was ter- 
rible. No doubt Mr. Clements’s death was 
connected with the loss of his ship. What 
had become of Celestina? Good Heavens, 
what had become of Celestina? 

‘*‘T instantly converted my specie into bills 
of exchange, and set sail in the first ship leav- 
ing port. She was bound to England, which, 
after a voyage of five months, we reached. 
Thence to America I took ship, and arrived 
here in New York after a long and stormy 
passage of two months. I got here six months 
ago, and have instituted inquiries in every 
direction; have employed detectives. At last, 
resorting at intervals to the device of advertis- 
ing, your attention was attracted, and we were 
brought once more together. Now, friend 
George, what do you say? I sorely need coun- 
sel and aid.” 


After a pause, my father said, ‘John, I will 
not deny that it seems an awkward case. I 
should belie my thoughts if I did otherwise. 
I hardly know what you can do but pursue 
the present plan of advertising. What is pub- 
lic property the rightful heir may at any mo- 
ment lay claim to. Let me have time to think 
over the matter. Don’t give up. Why, you’re 
not going yet! Let’s have one more pipe be- 
fore you go; and, wife, let’s have a sip of 
wine; we have a few dozen of choice Madeira 
left. Glasses around. Here you are. Let me 
fill for you. Ah, a toast! Here’s health, suc- 
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cess, and long life to the captain and Miss 
Celestina, whom he will surely find.” 

This little turn changed the train of thought 
into a hopeful direction. After a while the 
conversation again became general; my moth- 
er expatiated on her household affairs and ex- 
pedients, and suddenly found herself telling 
the story of her morning’s visitor. From re- 
vulsion of feeling, as well.as from the ridicu- 
lousness of the affair, the captain got into a 
fit of laughter, and roared until the rafters 
rang. When he rose to take leave, he had 
quite a happy bearing, shaking my mother’s 
hand, wringing my father’s, patting me on the 
head, and crying out for his last word, ‘* Good 
night, friends; you have done me a world of 
good.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CAPTAIN AND MISS BOBBINS BOTH SEARCH 
MISS BOBBINS FINDS 


FOR THE LOST ONE. 
HER. 


Tue captain, after this, although my fa- 
ther and he were in constant communication, 
dropped in and spent the evening with us ev- 
ery three or four weeks, and the conversation 
always turned, for the greater part of the even- 
ing, on his pursuit. They kept up the adver- 
tising constantly now, instead of, as formerly, 
at intervals. They had laid very promising 
trains, all ending in smoke. Many devious 
and straight ways they had entered, ending in 
no thoroughfare. Vainly they had questioned 
the living; they had now turned to the dead, 
But it was impossible to put limits to the cap- 
tain’s exertions; he made them without stint. 
With carefully-prepared lists of cemeteries, 
old and new, inside and outside of the city, 
—in old, mouldy, brick-walled graveyards at- 
tached to churches, or in fresh, green, monu- 
mental parks, aided by copious notes and 
records of burial in the books, — the captain 
pursued his way about and around the city, 
growing day by day sadly subdued and wan. 
In the evenings at our house he would recount 
his wanderings of many previous days, his 
hopes, his fears. From what to us seemed 
illusion, our friend drew the elixir of life, : 
without which his strength would have failed, 
and he in his sleepless search would have 
found his own grave. 

Often, when he had finished his recital, he 
would turn on my father a piteous look, and 
say, ‘“‘Friend George, what now?” and my 
father would put on as cheerful a face as he 
could assume, and ply him with common- 
places, which have this, merit, at least, that, 
meaning little, they cannot offend. I can see 
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my father now, as he used to escort the cap- 
tain to the door, trying to put in a cheerful 
word, which grew fainter and fainter to utter- 
ance and belief as time wore’ on. 

A visitor of a very different stamp we some- 
times had in Miss Bobbins, who was very apt 
to mount her hobby at any moment, and ride 
it without mercy. ‘Most people,” she ob- 
served" to my mother one morning, in my 
hearing, ‘‘say, ‘Show me your bed-chambers, 
and I'll tell you what you are;’ but I say, show 
me your cat, and I'll tell you what yow are. 
Just look at common people’s cats; they’re as 
meeching as if they were ashamed of being 
alive.” 

‘“«'Well,” said my mother, ‘“‘there’s a good 
deal in what you say,” which was certainly 
true.of Miss Bobbins’s speeches generally. 

‘‘ And why shouldn’t cats be well treated?” 
said Miss Bobbins. ‘‘In Egypt once they were 
held not only in high esteem, but even wor- 
shipped — not that I approve of worshipping 
them,” said Miss Bobbins, correcting her little 
slip; ‘*but, at least, with our pretences to 
superior humanity, we should protect their 
lives, as the Egyptians did, by law. It’s 
against our law to kill them, I know; but 
what’s law worth not supported by public 
sentiment?” 

One morning Miss Bobbins, coming over, 
found Mopsy absent. 

‘“‘That girl Bridget is at the bottom of it,” 
she whispered. ‘She has been unkind to 
Mopsy. But I'll find her before twenty-four 
hours are over my head.” She was as good 
as her word. Discovering Mopsy in the house 
of one of our neighbors, Miss Bobbins restored 
her to herchome; and Mopsy, from that time 
forth, whether owing to her having had a 
grandfather, or to our having had one or more, 
or to her being by nature a well-conditioned, 
self-made cat, behaved in the most exemplary 


manner. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FAIRY FROLIOS. 


BY DR. H. H. BROWNE. 


WH the golden day is sinking 
In the pleasant twilight hour, 

And the leaf the dew is drinking, 
And each fragrant little flower 

Breathes its odor, sweet as honey, 
On the zephyr, full of glee, 

Whispering fancies quaint and funny, 
As it skips o’er wood and lea; 





Then each little sylvan fairy, 
And the nymphs, from rill and fountain, 
In quaint costumes, bright and airy, 
Come, from forest, vale, and mountain, 
To the meadow, green and grassv, 
Where the streamlet glides between, 
Glistening in the dim light glassy, 
Where the lily, — water queen, — 
Flora’s fairest, sweetest daughter, —_ 
None like her so bright and fair, — 
Rests so gently on the water, 
Breathing fragrance on the air, 
And the willows and the grasses, 
And the rushes waving high, 
While the whispering zephyr passes, 
Bow responsive to its sigh, 
And the forest, dark and pensive, 
Circles all the meadow round, 
Like a high-reared wall defensive 
To this fairy playing-ground, — 
In the baliffy summer weather, , 
When the skies are bright and fair, 
When the evening shadows gather, 
And there’s music in the air, 


Then they gather, gather, gather, 


From the rivers, lakes, and rills, 
From the woodland and the heather, 
From the valleys, glens, and hills, 
Come the fairies and the pixies, 
In the balmy, dewy nights, 
Come the naiads, nymphs, and nixes, 
Come the brownies and the sprites 
To the meadow green and grassy, 
Where the streamlet clear between, 
Glistening in the‘dim light glassy, 
Like a mirror bright, is seen; 
And they frolic, nymph and fairy, 
In the streamlet, o’er the lea, 
In quaint costumes, bright and airy, 
For no idle eyes can see; 
And they bathe their happy faces, 
And they comb their wondrous hair, 
And they dance, the elfin graces, 
To some fairy little air — 
Fairy tunes of love and pleasure, 
Set to notes so soft and sweet; 
And they beat each tiny measure 
With their charming little feet. 
Thus the fairies and the pixies, 
In this happy time of glee, 
And the naiads, nymphs, and nixes, 
Come and frolic on the lea; 
Thus they have their merry meetings, 
And their joyous elfin greetings, 
In the pleasant summer night; 
But the morning’s dimmest dawning 
Puts each little witch to flight. 
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AMONG THE RAFTSMEN. 
BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 
IL —RAFTING. 


T was raining furiously, and the rush of 
waters could be distinctly heard in the 
woods, sounding like the rumbling of cars. 
It was so dark that nothing could be seen be- 
yond the light of the lanterns which the men 
carried. The feet of the horses splashed in 
water at every step, and at times the wagon 
would drop into a sluice nearly to the box, 
where a bridge had been swept away. The 
boys were greatly excited with the romantic 
scene, and only hoped the water would rise 
higher. 

‘It will be high enough, my lads,” said the 
pilot. ‘* The rain itself would be sufficient to 
raise the creek; but you see there is snow 
enough on the ground to make as much water 
as has fallen. Where you saw the large banks 
of snow yesterday, there won’t be enough left 
to make a snow-ball by morning. I remember 
a flood we had two years ago, when the snow 
was no deeper than now, and in six hours 
from the time it commenced raining the creek 
was overflowing its banks. 

‘‘ A small brook, which was dry the greater 
part of the year, rose so suddenly that it car- 
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RAFTSMEN. 





ried away the larger portion of a village on its 
banks, and one whole family was drownded. 
The stores and churches were moved inte the 
middle of the streets. One church floated 
against a hotel, moved it from its place, and. 
stopped on its walls, while the hotel. went 
down the stream.* The creek was full of hay, 
grain, and lumber for days afterwards, and 
some people made a rich harvest by gathering 
them. et at 

‘*But see,” he exclaimed, as they came to 
a place where the road ran on the edge of the 
creek, ‘‘it is full banks already;” and he 
swung his lantern out towards the water. 

The boys could see the black; turbid water 
rushing along, boiling and foaming, and now 
and then splashing up’ into the road where 
they were riding. Its surface was covered with 
pieces of boards, floating trees, and chips; 
and the rafts were stretching the cables far - 
down the stream. 

‘¢ We must send the horses back immedi- 
ately,” said Mr. Norton, springing from the 
wagon, * or the water will catch them.” 

‘The men alighted, and the horses were sent 
home. 

‘¢ Now, work with a will, men,” said Mr. 
Norton, “‘ for we will have all we can do to 
save our lumber before the water comes up.” 





* A fact, 
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He called the boys to him, and gave them 
the lights to hold. 

‘* Follow the men,” said he. 

Large piles of boards were still unrafted, 
and were in danger of floating down the creek 
as soon as the watershould reach them. Some 
of the rafts were not. completed. 

‘*These "must. be finished first,” said Mr. 
Norton, . “ Lay hold of the boards, and we'll 
beat the water yet.” 

The men rapidly transferred the boards from 


the piles to the ‘rafts, each one working with | 


a will. When one*tier of boards had been 
laid the whole length of a platform, another 
was commenced by other men,:to be followed 


Building the fire. 


by another; and thus several tiers were being 
laid all at once, one set of men following 
quickly after another, and each striving to get 
their platform on to the heels of those ahead. 
Bets were freely made among them; and oft- 
times the forward men were but a board ahead 
as the platform behind them was finished. 
The boys caught the excitement, and wished 
to help on the rafts. 

‘*Build a fire,” said Mr. Norton, ‘to i 
us by, and we ‘Il give you work.” 

They placed the lanterns where the men 
could see, and commenced gathering materi- 
als for the fire. Pieces of boards lay all about, 
which they quickly collected into a huge pile; 
shavings were whittled, and a light applied. 
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The wood was .wet, and the fire sputtered and 
snapped in the rain, which was still falling; 
but some pitch-pine knots were soon in a blaze, 
and the fire leaped up through the darkness. 
The boys felt the sublimity of the scene, as 


‘the huge fire sent its glare far out over the 
‘waters, lighting up almost to the lowest raft, 


revealing the rough forms of the raftsmen 
moving swiftly about, the rushing waters sway- 
ing the rafts to and fro, and throwing deep 
shadows just beyond its farthest limits. 

All the boards had now been carried upon 
the completed rafts, which’ were drawn up be- 
side the others, and Mr. Norton called the 
boys to push the boards ftom. the pilés to the 
raftsmen. The rafts were 50 near each’ other 
that the boys had only to swing the boards 
around, by balancing them across the pile, so 
that the raftsmen could grasp the end and 
pullitto them. At last only one raft was left 
uncompleted#ard all hands wereat work on it. 

“““Why, it is growing darker,” said Sam. 
“Our fire is going out. We'll go and fix it up.” 

’ “It’s the water,” said Clare; ‘‘ don’t you see, 
it is putting the fire out? Uncle, the water is 
rising!” 

**So it is!” said he, as he saw the waves 
about the fire. ‘‘It is rising fast. Get the 
lanterns.” 

‘*We left them by the fire,” said Sam. 
“‘'They’re in the water before now.” 

*¢ We'll be left in the dark, then. Here, get 
into this boat, and see if you can find them. 
It will be a pretty fix if we have'no light.” 

There were a number of boats tied to the 
rafts, and the boys sprang into one of them. 
They could all row well for their age; so Mr. 
Norton did not fear to trust them with the 
boat. 

The fire was fast dying out, only the higher 
sticks burning, and every moment some of 
these were falling into the water. The boys 
rowed the boat to where they thought the lan- 
terns had been left, and Lawrie, reaching over 
the stern, attempted to find them. He could 
not touch bottom. 

‘‘ Hand me a stick,” said he; ‘the water is 
too deep.” 

Splash went another brand into the water. 

‘¢Come, hustle,” said Sam, ‘‘or we won't 
have enough light to see to tip over by, in a 
moment.” 

Lawrie felt around on the bottom, but could 
touch nothing. 

“The boat is drifting away,” said Clare; 
‘ give it a push.” 

Sam dipped his oars, and one of them struck 
something metallic. 
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‘‘ There's one,” said Clare; ‘‘ your oar hitiit.” 

‘‘T’ve got it,” said Lawrie, as the boat swung 
around; ‘‘ and here’s another.” 

‘‘And there's the light,” said Sam, as the 
last brand fell into the water, leaving them in 
darkness. 

‘“* Row this way,” shouted Mr. Norton; and 
guided by his voice they reached the rafts. 
A light was soon produced. 

‘‘Now we'll put extra cables to the rafts, 
and wait until morning. It will be daylight 
in half an hour.” 


“I’ve got it.” 


Cables were fastened to the grubs on the 
rafts, the end put into a boat and carried to 
trees on the bank, where they were made fast. 
Some of the rafts were tied to each other, side 
by side, and all were brought up close to- 
gether. 

The boys made a rough shelter of boards on 
one of the rafts, and lying down under it on 
some oil-cloths, listened to the falling rain and 
rushing waters. 

‘*Wouldn’t mother be scared if she knew 
where we were now?” said Clare. 

“IT guess she is thinking of us,” 
Lawrie. 

‘More likely dreaming of you at this time 
of night,” said Sam. ‘‘Isn’t it splendid, 
though? It reads like a book. Here comes 
the old pilot.” 

‘* We’re going to have a big one,” said vis 


replied 
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sitting down under the boards. ‘The whole 
creek will be a lake before night, and you boys 
can make some spending money by catching 
lumber to-day. There will be thousands of 
feet come down the creek from the mills 
above.” 

‘* This will be a splendid time:to start down 
the creek — won’t it?” asked Lawrie. 

**Not much. If we started now, we'd be 
more likely to land in the middle of some 
meadow than at Cincinnati. The wind and 
current would carry us out of the creek and 
into the woods, in spite of the men.” 

‘¢ When will you start?” ; 

** When the creek begins to fall.. You see, 
while it is rising, the currents run from the 
creek, and when it is falling, the water turns 
and runs towards it. So there will be no dif- 
ficulty in keeping a raft in the centre of the 
stream while the water is falling.” 

“ How long will the water stay up?” 

“T have seen it over the flats: four weeks ; 
but this freshet will ee fi in less 
time, as it has arisen so fF 
may start in two ¥ weeks.” 


; “go down the psa heh 
now; but I've seen the day when such a thing 
would be thought impossible. But women do 
help to make the trip more pleasant, and it 
keeps the men in mind of their own wives. 
But now we'll see how the water looks.” ae 

The boys had been lying down, with their 
heads covered, and when they roused yp, they 
saw it was quite light. The men were out in 
boats, fixing the rafts, and making new tying- 
places, or catching boards and logs that were 
floating down the stream. To the surprise of 
the boys, nothing could be seen of the road, 
and only an opening through the trees showed 
where it was. The stream, which was only a 
few rods wide the night before, was now stretch- 
ing half a mile on each side, and still rising. 
They could see that the snow was nearly gone 
from the hills, only a few snow-banks being 
visible. It was still raining slowly. The water 
looked black and muddy, and large cakes of ice , 
andcreek rubbish were being borne out from the 
stream by the current which settled landward. 

‘‘ Here comes some timber,” shouted one of 
the men; and looking up the creek, the boys 
saw a mass of boards floating down. 

They were lying in every imaginable posi- 
tion, piled one on another, sticking out from 
the sides, and mixed with branches of trees 
and old rubbish. Some of the boards had 
dropped off, and were floating around it. 
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‘¢ Jump into this boat, boys,” said the pilot, 
‘and we will help bring it in.” 

The pilot threw some ropes into the boat, 
and followed the other men. The lumber was 
setting in towards the land, and was some dis- 
tance from the bed of the creek. As they ap- 
proached, it looked like a pile of boards which 
had been well *‘ stacked,” but had been torn to 
pieces coming down the creek. 

‘¢'Take the end of the rope, and jump on the 
boards,” said the pilot to Sam and Lawrie, who 
sat in the bow of the boat, as they touched the 
pile. ‘* Now hitch it to some of the boards.” 

The boys made an opening in the top among 
the loose boards, and found a plank near the 
middle, to which they tied the rope. The 


« other boats did the same. 


= 


“The pilot pulled him into the boat.” 


‘We'll stay on here,” said the boys when 
the ropes had been hitched to rings in the boat. 
‘*We can ride here well enough, and see to 
the ropes.” 

‘Take care, then,” said the pilot, as the 
boats started. The pile dipped and pitched like 
a ship at sea as the boats pulled it along; and 
the boys found it was not easy to keep their 
balance. The bottom boards would sometimes 
touch the ground, and swing the pile around 
with a jerk, nearly throwing them off. As 
they neared the rafts, the limbs of an old tree 
which lay in the water caught in the cracks at 
the bottom, and the next moment the pile sep- 
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arated. The boys stood near the middle, and 
the ropes jerked the boards from under them so 
quick, that they were flat on their backs. They 
eagerly clutched the boards as they fell, and, 
clinging to them, were thrown into the water. 
The boards prevented their sinking, however; 
and as soon as their fright was over, they drew 
themselves upon them. They had fallen in 
the middle of the pile, where it separated, and 
they climbed upon the two ‘separate portions, 
where they sat laughing at each other, with 
little streams of water running from their 
clothes. 

‘*Come here and help me,” shouted Sam to 
the pilot, ‘‘ or I'll slide off again.” 

The pile on which he sat was constantly 
falling to pieces; and before the boat could 
reach him, they slid-again, carrying him with 
them. But he clung to the boards, and the 
pilot pulled him into the boat, dripping from 
head to foot. 

The pile on which Lawrie sat swung clear of 
the tree, and floated against the rafts, where he 
sprang off, The boys shook themselves, let 
the water run from their boots, and chased 
each other around the rafts until they were 
warm, 

“You won't catch cold.if you keep moving,” 
said the pilot, ‘‘nor feel any hurt from the 
ducking.” Nor did they. 

The boards had been fastened to the raft by 
passing a long cable around them, and more 
lumber was caught. The pilot had gone 
in another boat with the men, leaving his 
boat tied to the raft. 

‘“*Say we catch some timber on our own 
hook,” said Lawrie, after they had exercised 
some time. 

“Tl do it,” said Sam. ‘Here, Clare, you 
get in the stern of the boat to catch it, and 
Lawrie and I will row. Yonder are some 
shingles; we'll bring them in.” 

The shingles were floating on the opposite 
side of the creek, and had escaped the notice 
of the men until they were now nearly against 
the rafts. The boys pulled for them; but the 
current was so strong, they were not reached 
until far below. There were ten large bunches 
of the shingles floating in a pile. The boat 
was backed up, and Clare threw the rope 
around them, fastening it to the ring in the 
stern. 

‘*Now we'll pull up this side of the creek, 
where the current is not very strong,” said 
Lawrie. ‘‘Then we can come down with it, 
and it will save us much hard pulling.” 

They managed this so well, that they soon 





landed their load at the rafts, and started 
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after another. So well did they work, that 
their ‘‘ catchings” soon formed a large pile. 

“You'll have some spending money, I 
guess,” said Mr. Norton, as he viewed their 
work. ‘These shingles bear the mark of Mr. 
Arlington, the richest lumberman in these 
parts; and he will pay you well for saving 
them.” 

‘*One of the rafts is loose,” shouted Clare, 
as they were returning from one of their trips. 
‘‘ There it goes down the creek.” 

The boys looked, and saw it just swinging 
into the current. None of the men was in 
hailing distance. 

‘* We must save it,” said Sam. ‘ Lay to the 
oars, and we will catch up with it before it 
floats far away.” 

They pulled to the rafts as quickly as possi- 
ble, left their load, and started after the raft, 
which was now some distance down the stream. 
They pulled with all their force, and soon 
brought the boat alongside. Clare sprang 
upon it, and grasped a rope which lay on the 
raft, one end of which was fastened to a grub. 
Then springing back into the boat, he told 
them to pull for some trees which grew on the 
bank. Around one of these he wound the 
rope, until all slack was taken up; and Sam 
helped him hold the end. This could be easily 
done, as it was wound about the tree, and the 
raft slowly came in towards the shore. It 
swung around until the rope was straight with 
the current, when with a jerk the rope parted 
close to the tree. 

‘* Never mind; we'll have it yet,” said Sam. 
‘‘See; it has run intothe bushes. We gave it 
such a swing, it has cleared the current.” 

They pulled quickly down, and sprang upon 
it. It had run the forward oar into the bushes, 
and swung broadside upon them. The broken 
rope was dragged in, and several hitches made 
to the trees near by, securing it from going 
farther. 

‘*Here comes uncle Philip and the pilot,” 
said Clare; and Mr. Norton sprang upon the 
raft. 

‘* Well done, boys,” said he; “I didn’t know 
but you had started on a trip by yourselves.” 

The boys told him of their chase and cap- 
ture of the raft. 

“It wasn’t fastened over tight, and the waves 
loosened the cables.” 

‘“ You'd have lost it, sure, if it hadn’t been 
for them,” said the pilot. ‘‘ They’re bricks, and 
you ought to give them a share in the raft. It 
is wholesale ‘ catching,’ you see.” 

“You may run this raft, and pay me half of 





the money you receive for it,” laughed Mr. 
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Norton. ‘That will give you half to. pay 
your men and divide among yourselves.” 

‘* We'll do that,” they shouted together. 

‘*But you must hire your own men, and get 
a pilot.” 

**Yes; we can do it.” 

‘‘ Why, they would run it themselves,” said 
the old pilot, laughing, “ rather than lose such 
a bargain.” 

The next day a number of men from up the 
creek came down to claim their lumber, and 
Mr. Norton brought one of them to the boys, 
saying, ‘‘Mr. Arlington, here are the boys 
who caught your shingles; you may pay them 


“Is that all right?” 


“What! these little fellows?” said he. 
‘¢Well, boys, you have done well. We will 
count the bunches, and see what they are . 
worth. Sixty quarter bunches at a dollar each 
are sixty dollars, and we pay one tenth for, 
catching them, which will be six dollars.” He 
pulled out an old wallet, and laid a two-dollar 
bill in each of the boys’ hands. ‘Is that all 
right?” . 

“*Yes, sir, thank you,” said the boys. 

** Well, now my shingles are here, how shall 
I get them back?” 

‘Are you intending to run them down the 
river?” 

** Yes, to Cincinnati.” 

‘* These boys have a raft here which has no 
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them.” 

“The very thing. Boys, I’ll give you half 
the profits if you’ll see them safe to Cincinnati.” 

The boys talked a little with Mr. Norton, 
and among themselves, and then told Mr. 
Arlington they would accept his offer. 

‘Pll see you in Cincinnati,” said he, as he 
left them. 

The boys could hardly imagine their good 
fortune, and seemed to doubt whether they 
were really lumber merchants or not. They 
floated the shingles to their raft, and piled 
them up in the centre of it, then waited impa- 
tiently for the creek to fall, that they might try 
their fortune in a trip ‘‘ Down the River.” 


Perhaps you can strike a bargain with 


- GARDENING AND A NEW FLOWER GAME. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


i any of 6@r young readers have neglected 
to plant seedg, slips, or purchase flowers, 
and desire a garden this summef, it is not too 
late to obtain a Very fine collection of plants 
at small cost. 

Gardeners, like merchants, lower the price 
of their plants when the spring sales are past. 
Seedling plants, such as Asters, Ten-weeks’ 
Stock, Lobelia, Nasturtiums, &c., can be 
bought from florists mearly as cheap as the 
price of good seed. If you desire to arrange 
a handsome circle, that will continue beautiful 
the whole summer, purchase all kinds of 
variegated colored plants, such as Coleus, 
Achyranthus, Centaureas, Alternantheras, &c. 
There is a new plant, called Amaranthus Sali- 
cifolia, very showy (it is said to be) for the 
centre of a bed, growing about four feet high. 
The leaves are long and narrow, drooping like 
an ostrich plume, and gorgeous incolor. (We 
regret to burden our youthful readers with such 
uncouth names; but the simple, and often 

poetical, names of the old-fashioned flowers 
' are rarely heard from a florist. All the new 
flowers are called by such ‘‘jaw-breaking” 
names.) 

If you desire a collection of leaves and flow- 
ers for bouquets, get Lemon Verbena, Rose 
and Oak-leaved Geranium, Monthly Pinks, 
Monthly Tea Roses, such as the White China, 
Hermosa, Solfaterre, Isabella Sprunt, Louis 
Philippe, &c.; hardy perpetual roses, such as 
Baron Prevost, General Jacqueminot, Caroline 
de Sansal, &c.; a bright orange Lantana, Zo- 
nale or Horseshoe Geraniums; Fuchsias, such 
as Speciosa, Rose of Castile, Arabella, Elm 
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City; several free-blooming Pelargoniume, 
Heliotropes, &c. In planting these flowers, 
first dig your place, then fill the hole with 
water, and carefully slip your plant from the 
pot, and place it in the hole dug; then pack 
the earth tight around it, and water freely. 
By thus doing, the plant will not stop grow- 
ing.’ The best time for transplanting is the 
latter part of the day, unless you select a 
cloudy day. It is necessary in planting a late 
garden to take extra care, as there is no time 
to lose. We recommend all youthful garden- 
ers to learn an old proverb and practise it: 
‘*A stitch in time saves nine.” This teaches 
you not to garden one week, and let it alone 
the next, but to watch it, and water it, and 
weed it daily; for the soil should never be al- 
lowed to harden around any plant if a fine 
collection of flowers is desired. If only one 
weed is allowed to ripen seeds, hundreds of 
weeds will spring up from it. 

If you have a large garden, it is not too late 
to plant Canterbury Bells, Sweet William, 
Hollyhock, Foxglove, seeds, &c., as they do 
not bloom till the second year. We will close 
our gardening with a new flower game, called 


THE ALPHABET OF FLOWERS. 


A lady florist invited a party of children to 
her house. After having played many noisy 
games, she assembled them round a large 
table, giving each child a paper and pencil. 
She then placed on the centre of the table a 
superb pyramid of flowers, made of small bou- 
quets. She then called upon each child to 
write a list of flowers, commencing with the 
letters of the alphabet in succession, such as 
Anemone, Bouvardia, Calla, &c. The one who, 
without assistance, wrote the whole flower al- 
phabet first, could at once select a bouquet for 
him or herself to keep. As each player wrote 
their alphabet of flowers, they could in turn 
select a bouquet. Those who wrote two thirds 
of the alphabet could, when the time was up 
(a certain time was given out in the beginning 
of the game for them to write the alphabet), 
select a bouquet. Those who only wrote half 
of the alphabet must pay a forfeit, to win a 
bouquet, and the forfeits must be first judged 
and redeemed before a bouquet could be taken. 
The child who first won a bouquet was a little 
girl of eleven years old. She wrote, Alyssum, 
Bluebell, Carnation, Dahlia, Emeralds, Fuch- 
sia, Geranium, Heliotrope, Ivy, Jasmine, Ken- 
nedya, Lobelia, Mignonette, Nasturtium, Ole- 
ander, Poppy, Quince, Rose, Salvia, Tulip, 
Umbella, Verbena, Wall-flower, Yarrow, and 
Zinnia. X, U, and K are generally discarded. 
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oR, 
HENRY MORTON’S FIRST TRIAL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BROAD STEP. 


apes laws of Nature operate irrespective 
of persons. The tree will grow as luxu- 
riantly, and fling as grateful a shade, over the 
humble roof-tree of the poor and ignorant as 
over that of the gifted or the great. 

There are a great many cheap pleasures and 
comforts, which render home attractive, that 
are within the reach of every one, requiring 
only the exercise of taste. together with in- 
dustry and a very moderate outlay. 

An ardent lover of Nature, and peculiarly 
sensitive to all those pleasures derived from 
the soil and its cultivation, Mr. Morton had, 
though pressed with the care of an extensive 
parish, and possessed of but slender pecuniary 
means, succeeded in rendering the home of his 
children a most delightful spot. Without the 


ability to hire labor for the purpose of orna- 
ment, or to purchase trees and plants, since 


he employed help only in planting and hay- 
ing, there nevertheless existed in himself and 
the soil resources which he improved to the 
utmost. 

The greater portion of the land—a light 
loam—he had cleared with his own hands. 
It was some years after the settlement of the 
town before there was any regular ministry, 
the people either holging meetings themselves 
or being occasionally supplied by missionaries. 
Thus the ministerial lot, when entered upon 
by Mr. Morton, was, with the exception of the 
opening where he placed his house, an un- 
broken forest. 

The land, fertile in its first strength, pro- 
duced grass in abundance. In a very few 
years Mr. Morton was able to keep a large 
stock of cattle and a flock of sheep. Less 
manure being required for the crops, by reason 
of the strength of the soil, he was enabled to 
devote a large portion of it to matters of mere 
ornament and to the production of fruit. 

Mr. Morton was the son of a farmer, having 
obtained his education late in life, and was fa- 
miliar with the whole routine of farm work; he 
was also possessed of strength of.constitution 
and corresponding vigor of mind. Nosooner, 
therefore, had he taken possession, than, on 
the natural opening around his house, he set 


HIS SPURS. 
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out fruit trees, brought maples, elms, moun- 
tain ash from the forests, wild flowers from 
the fields, obtained plants from friends, his 
brother at Cape Porpoise gave him a good 
many, he purchased a few and propagated 
from them by dividing roots and by layers; 
till he had literally caused the “ wilderness to 
bud and blossom as the rose.” 

Nature had now adopted his improvements 
and sanctioned his efforts; time had produced 
fruit, foliage, beauty, and conferred mellow- 
ness of tone and tint. He found himself. sur- 
rounded with sources of happiness endeared 
by the very toil and self-denial they had cost, 
constantly increasing in: attractiveness with 
every year’s successive investment of care and 
effort. 

The same sentiment, to a great extent, per- 
vaded the family. The first forest and fruit 
trees, indeed, had been planted before the rec- 
ollection of the children; but many of the later 
ones they had assisted their father to plant 
and water; some they had themselves brought 
from the forests, remembered when the forest 
trees began to cast a grateful shade, the rob- 
ins to build in their branches, and the apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees were laden with 
their first fruit. 

The parish being extensive, the inhabitants 
came from distant parts to meeting, and were 
not many of them in the habit of going home 
during the interval of worship, that occupied 
but one hour. They remained in the church 
and around it, the parents bringing a luncheon 
for the smaller children, and many of them 
for themselves. 

Thus there was a long period between the 
afternoon and evening service. This was a 
most pleasant season at'the parsonage. After 
the excitement and tension of the former por- 
tion of the day, Mr. Morton felt like enjoying 
himself with his family, had leisure to caress 
his children, the baby received more attention 
and kisses from its father than ordinary. They 
sat longer at table, — for the noon meal was a 
mere luncheon, — eating leisurely, and con- 
versing together. When the meal was ended 
they were wont to sit on the broad step and 
sing sacred music. 

There was no one of all the delights of home 
more missed by Henry Morton, and no feature 
of it remained more sharply defined on his 
memory while in college, than the enjoyment 
experienced during these pleasant hours. 

*¢ Come, mother,” said he, as the afternoon 
wore away, “let us goon the broad step. I 
have had that step in my mind’s eye all through 
college.” ; 
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‘¢‘T am afraid it is too cool, Henry. It is 
getting towards the middle of September.” 

‘QO, no, mother; it’s only about a week 
into the month. You forget what day of the 
week the month came in. It is a warm night, 
and you can put something over your shoul- 
ders. Cad, get the books while I get my flute. 
I only wish Rich was here now.” 

Mr. Morton and his wife seated themselves 
on the threshold of the front door. The baby, 
who had now rather outgrown that appella- 
tion, lay asleep in the cradle just behind his 
mother, and near enough for her to reach and 
jog the cradle, while the rest sat on the broad 
step, made of wood and very spacious. The 
piazza above it was of very plain and rather 
rough workmanship, and the fence around the 
yard of- plain slat-work, not even turned posts 
at the corners. Along the borders of the yard 
were beautiful shade trees, not of great size, 
but thrifty and of fine proportions, while the 
slope in front was occupied by a young or- 
chard, and at its base ran the brook already 
referred to, and the piazza was entirely cov- 
ered with an enormous honeysuckle. 

Although so little expense had been incurred, 
either in construction or arrangement, yet so 
much taste had been displayed in the selection 
and arrangement of trees and plants admi- 
rably adapted to the natural features of the 
landscape, that the impression made upon the 
mind was most pleasing. Here they sat and 
sang together, parents and children, while the 
hearts of the former rose in gratitude to God 
for that greatest of blessings, intelligent and 
affectionate children. 

As they were about to retire for the night, 
Henry said, — 

‘“‘Father, what are you going to do to- 
morrow?” 

‘*T had thought of digging potatoes. I must 
begin my harvesting in good season, as I can- 
not work any entire day except Monday, and 
perhaps not then, as I am liable to all manner 
of interruptions. But I must go to mill; we 
are nearly out of flour, and there are not four 
quarts of Indian meal in the. chest.” 

‘* Ts the corn shelled?” 

‘©Yes, there’s two bushels shelled. But 
there’s another matter pressing. It will soon 
be necessary to tie the cows up rainy days to 
milk them, the horse will need shelter occa- 
sionally; and the sill at-the eastern end of the 
barn is so rotten it won’t hold the sleepers, 
and the floor is not safe for cattle to stand on. 
I cut the stick to make one last winter, and 
hauled it home; but I cannot hew, and have 
not been able to get any one to doit. In ad- 
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dition to all this, I have this week to prepare 
a sermon to preach before the conference.” 

*‘T’ll fix it, father, like a book. Please let 
me plan. Do, father.” 

‘You will, I have’not the least doubt, ar- 
range it, as you generally do, in such a way 
as to do all the work yourself. Ican neither 
break in upon my studies nor neglect parochial 
duties, and thought of having some good boy 
through harvesting, and working with him at 
intervals; but the difficulty is, I have not the 
money to spare.” 

** You won’t hire anybody, father, nor neg- 


. lect your studies, I can assure you, when I 


am at home. I am good for the whole of it, 
and twice as much. Sorry that in all these 
years you have not discovered what a smart 
boy you’ve got, and that I must come home 
and brag in order to let my friends know it.” 

*‘T am not so dull of comprehension,” said 
Mr. Morton, putting his arm around Henry 
and drawing him to his breast; ‘‘ but I can- 
not forget that, from ten years of age till you 
went to college, the greater part of your time, 
when out of school, has been employed in 
work; that you have never played, as did the 
boys of your age. If I gave you time for play, 
and entreated you to go, the moment my back 
was turned you were at work in the field or 
doing something for your sisters.” 

*‘ Did I ever complain, father? Did it seem 
to render me unhappy or discontented at 
home?” 

‘*Byno means. Ahappier boy I never saw. 
No sooner did you enter college than you com- 
menced a severe course of self-denial and la- 
bor, worked with your hands, kept day schools 
and singing schools; ingtead of coming home 
in your vacations, like other young men, yours 
were spent in hard work. You always pos- 
sessed a remarkable genius for putting others 
first, and yourself and your own interests last.” 

‘‘There wasn’t a happier boy in college than 
this poor, overworked Hen Morton; I'll leave 
it to the whole of Radcliffe. To use your 
favorite expression, I’m not the least mite 
‘ flaccid.’” 

Putting his hands on the table, he turned a 
somersault and came up on his feet. 

**Tt seems far from right, Henry, that, after 
having accomplished all this, and graduated 
with honor, you should come home at this 
pleasant period of the year and go to work 
like a slave. You love to ride, fish, hunt, are 
eminently social in disposition, and ought to 
take the time to amuse yourself, ride Charlie, 
and visit with your sisters and among your 
young friends.” 
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‘**O, father, I was never half so good a boy 
as you would make me out to be.” 

‘* Yes, you were; and your fatheris just right,” 
said his mother. ‘It is not at all probable 
that you will be with us much more, except at 
long intervals, for, whatever profession you 
embrace, there will be expenses connected 
with it that you will be compelled to labor in 
some way to defray, as you did while in col- 
lege, and should certainly take this short pe- 
riod, during which you are making up your 
mind in respect to a profession, to enjoy your- 
self with us.” 

‘*There will not in future exist the same 
opportunities for labor there were in college,” 
said his father, ‘‘ as the time is not so far off 
when he will enter upon remunerative employ- 
ment; and as there are no debts behind him, 
it will; probably, be better to hire the money, 
and repay it when he gets at work.” 

‘*T won’t hire money, and have that clog at 
my heels to start with in life. I’m young 
enough; I'll teach, make up my mind what 
profession to follow, employ all my time out 
of school in reading and studying in respect 
to it, then take what money I earn and qualify 
myself thoroughly.” 

‘In that case you will be confined in school 
all day teaching, —than which employment 
none is more wearing, —then come out and 
begin to read and study. It would be very 
much like you to keep a singing-school in the 
evening. Thus it is just as your mother says, 
and but makes it more evident that you should 
embrace the only opportunity for rest and 
recreation that you will, probably, for a long 
time obtain.” 

‘*Can you suppose it would be possible for 
me to go round gunring, fishing, riding horse- 
back, and cutting up generally, while my old 
father —” 

‘*Omit the adjective, Henry.” 

‘* Well, my father, then, is digging potatoes, 
building fence, or getting in corn, with the 
consciousness that he is neglecting study haunt- 
ing him like a nightmare all the time; shut up 
to that, or else compelled to take money that he 
needs to pay his taxes, and hire some one to do 


it, when he ought to be riding horseback him-- 


self, or fishing, that he likes as well as the 
next one. 

‘* Please, father, — please, mother, — let me 
plan; and you, girls, please keep quiet, and 
we'll have the best time that ever any folks 
had in this world.” 


‘*I can give a pretty good guess as to what’ 


is coming next; but let us hear your nice 
plan.” 
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‘In the first place, do ,you lie in. bed till 
breakfast time, and get over Sunday. I will . 
milk, turn the cows away, then yoke the oxen 
and set the cart in the potato piece, when I 
turn the oxen away bring Charlie home, after 
breakfast put him into the wagon, and let Cad 
go to mill. Charlie Chandler will take the 
grist out for her and put it in again, and he 
will be rewarded sevenfold next Sabbath 
evening.” 

‘*Henry Morton, Ill box your ears.” 

‘*Don’t care if you do, Cad, if you only 
carry the corn and grain to mill. Then we'll 
dig potatoes all day, and make a good hole in 
the piece. You know, father, what nice times 
you and I always have working together. We'll 
work together in the afternoons, when you are 
at leisure, and in the forenoons I'll hew out 
the sill and mortise it.” 

“It is just as I expected; you have planned 
work enough to keep yourself drilling - the 
fall from morning till night.” ; 

‘*No, father. You base your calculations 
upon an estimate of what I could do four 
years ago, for it is that time since we have 
worked together. I can dig the potatoes, fix 
up the girls’ garden and flowers, put the sill 
under the barn, and then have plenty of time, 
before the corn is dried off enough to harvest, 
to hunt, fish, and play, all I shall want to. If 
there comes a rainy day, when I shan’t lose 
any time by going, and the neighbors won’t. 
lose any by my coming, why, then I'll go vis- 
iting; and after the work is done up, every- 
thing safe and ship-shape, won’t I circulate, 
and won’t I perambulate? won’t uncle Tom 
and I go into the speckled trout and the deer? 

‘* Now, father, say I’m just right, and a nice 
young man, for that has long been my firm 
conviction.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOMESTIC BLISS. 


Tuey were about to separate for the night, 
when their attention was arrested by the tramp 
of a horse near the house, instantly succeeded 
by a loud neighing. 

‘¢ There’s a loose horse in the yard, Henry. 
We must take careofhim. The fence along the 
road is poor, and he'll be in the corn before 
morning.” 

The tramp of the animal was nowheard more 
distinctly, and he broke forth into most vehe- 
ment and long-drawn neighs. 

‘It’s Charlie, father. I know his voice.” 

‘“‘His voice?” said Mrs. Morton. ‘Don’t 
the voices of all horses sound alike?” 
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‘¢ Alike? No, indeed. There’s a difference 
in their voices, just as there is in their looks, 
or as there is in the voices of men and women.” 

Upon opening the door, there stood Charlie, 
sure enough. 

‘*Itis very singular,” said Mr. Morton. ‘‘ He 
has run in that pasture for years, and never 
came home of his own accord before. What 
can have brought him here at this time in the 
evening?” 

“*T know,” said Henry. 
me.” 

‘“* Then,” said Mr. Morton, ‘‘I should have 
expected he would have come last night, not 
waited till now.” 

‘He got excited with seeing me last night, 
and with my patting of him, kept thinking 
about it and about me afterwards. I suspect 
he thought I would come about the same time 
as last night, but found I didn’t, couldn’t feel 
reconciled, and came home after me. That's 
it— wasn’t it, Charlie?” said Henry, going 
out on the step. 

The horse laid his head on his master's 
shoulder, with a low, satisfied neigh. 

‘‘Think!” said Caroline. ‘Talk about a 
horse thinking and expecting! O, my!” 

“To be sure. Didn’t he think when John 
Poland’s dog was going to kill Ellen’s cosset 
lamb, that used to sleep in his stall? He took 


‘¢He came to see 


that dog up with his teeth, shook him till 
there was hardly the breath of life left in him, 
then flung him down and trampled him to 


death with his fore feet. Didn’t he think 
then? He hasexpectations,too. Feed a horse 
regularly for a while on grain, and then take 
it away, and see if he won’t lose flesh, because 
he expects it.” 

‘*T don’t know but you are right,” said Mr. 
Morton. ‘Charlie has run four years in that 
pasture, and never came home before.” 

Perhaps some of our young readers may 
desire to know a little more of Charlie’s his- 
tory than is comprised in the brief reference 
previously made. 

Charlie came of a very intelligent stock. 
Kate, his mother, was a superior traveller, of 
affectionate disposition, and.remarkably in- 
telligent; but she was not without her faults, 
as is the case with most of us. She would 
take down bars, unlatch or unbutton any gate, 
unbuckle a halter, and untie ‘any knot in a 
rope. There was no such thing as keeping a 
blanket on her; she would.-tear it off with her 
teeth in the coldest weather, and trample it 
under foot. These faults, however, were all 
overlooked in consequence of her virtues. 

Charlie was born the first day of June, and 
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on the tenth his mother died. Great was the 
sorrow in the family, for, in addition to the 
pecuniary loss, which Mr. Morton could ill 
sustain, the household loved Kate for her good 
qualities. Bitter tears were shed by the chil- 
dren; but most of all were their. sympathies 
enlisted in behalf of the little colt, without a 
mother, or anything to eat. Henry, then a 
little boy, hugged, patted, and talked to it; 
but when he heard his father say that ‘‘ it had 
better be knocked on the head, as it would 
starve to death,” he set out for Uncle Tom’s, 
and entered the house crying as though his 
heart was breaking, and very much to the 
surprise of Uncle Tom, who had never seen a 
tear on his cheek before. 

‘¢ What ails my little boy?” he said, taking 
him on his knee, and wiping the great tears 
that rolled down his cheeks. . 

For some time Henry could reply only by 
sobs. At length he managed to.say, — 

** Katy is dead.” 

‘Dead? O, dear! 
with her?” 

‘¢ Papa don’t know.” 

‘* When did she die?” 

‘* Last night, some time. When papa went 
to feed her this morning, she was all dead, and 
the little colt was lying right under her neck. 
He don’t think his motherisdead. Don’t you 
think, they are going to kill my ‘little colty?” 
and Henry burst into a perfect passion of sobs 
and tears. 

‘¢ What are they going to kill him for?” 

‘¢ Papa said he would starve to death.” 

‘¢Nonsense! No, he won’t. He can be 
raised on cow’s milk just as well as a calf or 
a lamb can, though it is a good deal of work 
to feed him. My father raised one so, and we 
never had a better horse.” 

The little fellow brightened up, jumped out 
of Uncle Tom’s lap, and ran home. 

“Papa,” he screamed, ‘‘ Uncle Tom says 
how the colty needn’t die, without he wants 
to, for we can give him milk, and he’ll grow 
up to be a great, big, banging horse.” 

‘It will be a good deal of work to rear him 
by hand, because he will have to be fed as 
often as he would naturally suck.” 

‘OQ, papa, I will feed him.” 

“We'll help Henry. Don’t, papa, have the 
dear little colt killed,” said Ellen and Caroline. 

‘* Well, you and Uncle Tom must manage 
it between you. I have no time to bring up 
colts by hand.” 

All the children now proceeded in a body to 
Uncle Tom’s, and told him what their papa 
said, and begged for his assistance in the 


What was the matter 
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emergency. Uncle Tom went with them, and 
putting some milk in a dish, sweetened it, and 
then, taking the colt in his arms, held his nose 
to the dish, while Henry, by his direction, put 
his hand into the milk, permitting his first 
and second fingers to stick up above the sur- 
face. Colty at first was afraid, and held back, 
looked up into Henry’s face, ass though to 
say, — 

**T don’t know what this means. 
mother. Where is my mother?” 

He was, however, very hungry, almost 
starved, and after a while put his nose to the 
milk. Then he saw Henry’s fingers sticking 
up in it, took them in his mouth and began 
to suck, and the milk went down his throat 
sweet and warm, for Uncle Tom had warmed 
it. After beginning he never once stopped till 
he had emptied the vessel, while Henry and 
his sisters held their breath, not daring to 
move. Henry wanted to give him some more. 

‘“No,” said Uncle Tom; “little to time and 
often. This is different from the mare’s milk; 
too much may give him the stomach-ache, or 
perhaps kill him. I’m going to be at work 
round home to-day, and will come over when 
I think he wants to be fed again.” 

It was a singular sight — the colt, his hun- 
ger satisfied, lying beside his dead mother, 
while Henry alternately patted her and him, 
telling her that the colty had been fed and 
would grow up to be a great banging horse; 
for, although he knew and said she was dead, 
he did not realize it till he saw Uncle Tom 
digging her grave in the pasture. 

In the course of two days the colt would run 
to Henry the moment he entered the barn with 
the dish of milk, and even get down on his 
knees to drink, when Henry put the dish on 
the floor. 

If ever a pet was happy, that pet was Char- 
lie Morton, for Henry would have it that 
Charlie was his brother, and would hug and 
kiss him, while Charlie would put his head on 
his young master’s shoulder, lick his face, and 
thrust his nose into his pocket in search of 
Indian bannock, that Mrs. Morton baked for 
him. As he grew older, a little pasture was 
fenced off for him, where he fed with a cosset 
lamb that belonged to Ellen. Often, when 
Henry was missing, and search made, he would 
be found in the colt’s pasture, Charlie stretched 
out at full length on the grass, and Henry, 
with his head pillowed on Charlie’s shoulder, 
fast asleep. 

The reader will now perceive the ground of 
Charlie’s remarkable attachment to Henry, 
and the latter’s knowledge of Charlie’s feel- 


I want my 
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ings and sympathies. They grew up together, 
and, as it were, grew into each other. Boys 
are greatly influenced by their associates.. If 
a boy would keep himself up and increase in 
strength, and cultivate expansion of mind, he 
must seek the companionship of those superior 
to himself; and it is not at all improbable but 
Charlie, descended from an intelligent stock, 


‘improved in consequence of such intimate 


connection with Henry. 

When Mr. Morton rose, Monday morning, 
at a somewhat later hour than usual, because 
he knew it would gratify his son, he found the 
cows had been milked and turned away, the 
hogs fed, the cart set in the potato piece, and 
saw Henry mounted on a ladder, fastening up 
the honeysuckle that had fallen from the cor- 
ner of the piazza. 

Expecting to be engaged during the day in 
manual labor, Mr. Morton sat down to write 
a letter. He was, however, soon disturbed by 
a great noise of persons laughing and talking 
at the back door, the voice of Henry and 
that of his mother and the joyous screams of 
the baby predominating. Going to the spot, 
he beheld a most interesting scene, at all 
events as far as the chief actors were con- 
cerned. 

Henry had assembled, by means of hay; 
corn, pumpkins, and potatoes, all the stock of 
the farm, with the exception of the milch cows. 
There were turkeys, hens, geese, ducks, hogs, 
pigeons, roosters, of different ages, an ancient 
cock turkey, all fuss and feathers, and three 
cosset sheep, together with a pair of large 
oxen, a yoke of three-year-old steers, and two 
yearling heifers, and Charlie in the midst, 
from whose heels all maintained a respectful 
distance. Major, the great mastiff, sat gravely 
regarding the noisy group, while Henry, his 
pockets filled with potatoes, apples, and Indian 
bannock, was showing off Charlie to the 
greatest advantage. 

At one time he would lay a whip on the 
ground and tell the horse to pick it up, which 
he would do with his teeth, and present it to 
his master, who would then allow him to search 
his pockets for a potato, pat him, and praise 
him. Henrythen showed hima piece of Indian 
bannock, — Charlie would do anything for 
the sake of Indian bannock, because he loved 
it dearly, — and told him to take the whip in 
his mouth. He did so. 

‘¢ Now stand up, Charlie, till I count four.” 

Charlie stood upon his hind legs with the 
whip in his mouth; Henry then began to 
count, ‘*One, two, three, four,” emphasizing 
the four, when the horse assumed his natural 
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position, and received the bannock. He then 
took the whip in his teeth and gave it to Mrs. 
Morton, and lay down, feigning sleep. 

‘* You see, mother,” said Henry. ‘* Charlie 
has not forgotten his o | tricks, no: the taste 
of bannock; andI don’t wonder that 4e should 
come home to see me 4 ‘er I had been gone 
so long. You must all praise him, and tell 


him he’s a good horse, for he loves dearly to | 


be praised.” A 

The cattle were now driven into the ‘yard, 
and the whole family sat down to breakfast, 
when the conversation turned chiefly upon the 
manifestations of something very similar to 
the workings of:‘reason in the animal creation. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MORTON ASSUMES THE BURDEN. 


WHEN the breakfast was ended, Henry and 
his father began to dig the potatoes. The 
piece upon which they were planted was long 
and narrow in proportion to its length, the 
end most distant from the house approaching 
to within a few rods of the old birch, beneath 
which were the bench and the spring, sacred 
to pleasant memories. The weather was just 
cool enough to render work pleasant. They 


enjoyed themselves very much working in 
company and conversing, and at eleven o’clock 


had their luncheon in the old spot. 

Although every man must have an opinion 
of his own, be capable of thinking and de- 
ciding for himself, if he would accomplish 
anything great or good, still there is such 
similarity in the minds of men, the circum- 
stances in which they are likely to be placed 
in life, and the general principles which reg- 
ulate society, that the young may avoid a 
thousand errors, and obtain a vast deal of 
material, in advance, for their guidance in 
future life, by deference tothe opinions of those 
who have passed on before them, and trodden 
the path so much alike to all. 

It would have been no easy matter to find 
a youth possessed of more self-reliance in 
emergency, determination, orginality, and ma- 
turity of mind than Henry Morton. It would 
have been no less difficult to find.one who 
cherished a greater respect for the opinions of 
those older than himself, when they were the 
result of practical experience, and in relation 
to matters of which they were capable of judg- 
ing. It mattered not the least to Morton 
whether the individual was educated or not; 
if they had enjoyed experience of life, and 
were of sound mind, their opinions were of 
value to him. 
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He probably would not have placed a very 
high value upon Uncle Tim Longley’s opin- 
ions in respect to astronomy; but in regard 
to matters of practical life, and his judgment 
in respect to men’s motives, characters, and 
all affairs of buying and selling, he did, and 
had learned a vast deal from the rough, clear- 
headed, resolute, kind-hearted man. 

He did not, however, live upon the ideas of 
others, or by retailing their opinions, any 
more than upon the books he read and stud- 
ied; they were weighed, digested, and all that 
he gathered or experienced distilled in the 
alembic of his own mind. 

It was for this reason that he prized so highly 
those conversations with his father bencath 
the birch, and when, as at this time, they were 
at work side by side. In addition to a mind 
well balanced, and a thorough knowledge of 
the practical duties of life, Mr. Morton was 
well read, accustomed to processes of severe 
thought, and not in general much given to 
conversation. 

It was, therefore, a rich treat to Henry, 
when, upon these occasions, he flung aside 
his cares, and unbent himself in the presence 
of his son, who generally improved the oppor- 
tunity to bring forward for discussion matters 
that sorely puzzled him — to state the different 
positions in which a person might be placed 
in life, the difficulties, both moral and physi- 
cal, he might meet with, and the dilemmas in 
which he might be involved. 

Many a moot court was held in this way 
when haying, hoeing, or harvesting, before 
Henry went to college, and this day they re- 
newed former experiences. 

Mr. Morton was very much gratified with 
the discrimination, increased breadth of view, 
and facility of expression manifested by his 
son; with the remarkable capacity he evinced 
of looking at a subject in all its different rela- 
tions, and of speaking directly to the point. 
Henry likewise recognized more fully than 
ever before the abilities, acquirements, and 
experience of his parent, because, by reason 
of his own progress, both in knowledge and 
years, he was now better able to appreciate 
them. 

‘“*Henry,” said Mr. Morton, as they took 
the last basket of potatoes from the cart at - 
night, “‘I have not, for four years, spent so 
pleasant a day as this; and I shall go into my 
study to-morrow morning refreshed, invigo- 
rated, hopeful, and with a glad heart.” 

‘*T’m sure it has been a most delightful day 
to me, and I shall be no less happy to-morrow 
in working by myself, as I shall feel that my 
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father, relieved from all anxiety in respect to 
work that must be done, can give his undivided 
attention to his studies, and that not merely 
for one day, but many.” 

As they, having completed their labor, pro- 
ceeded to the house, they passed through the 
week’s washing, spread on the grass, the result 
of the girls’ labor. One sentiment seemed to 
pervade this excellent family, and there was 
to them no enjoyment so great as that of 
helping their parents and contributing toeach 
other’s happiness. Thoroughly educated, both 
in the knowledge to be derived from books, 
and also in domestic duties, each of the elder 
girls took her week in the kitchen, except on 
Monday, when the mother, with the aid of the 
youngest, did the cooking (she was not allowed 
to wash), and in this respect was quite differ- 
ent from the model young ladies so common 
at present, who sit in the parlor, play and 
sing, — 


“Who will care for mother now?” 


while poor mother is down on her knees wash- 
ing the kitchen floor. 

In the evening Henry and the girls went 
over to Uncle Tom’s. It was a habit of Mor- 
ton, and one from which he derived vast 
benefit, to converse with Uncle Tom, who was 
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Morton at Home. Page 535. 


a man of clear perceptions and great natural 
abilities, though he had not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of education, in respect to matters 
that had previously formed a topic of conver- 
sation or discussion between himself and his 
father. He did it at first from curiosity to see 
how such themes would strike Uncle Tom, 
what he would make of them, and hear his 
comments. He soon found, however, that the 
effort to represent them in such a form, and ex- 
press them in language that his friend could 
readily grasp, was a most excellent mental dis- 
cipline, as it both taught him to express him- 
self clearly, and made him conversant with 
the methods by which men in general are in- 
fluenced, their mode of looking at subjects, 
and also proved of incalculable benefit to him 
in after life. 

Henry finished digging his potatoes, his 
father coming from his study in the latter 
part of the afternoon to work with him, and 
also helping him unload. He had taken a 
portion of each forenoon to hew out his sill, 
removed the old sill and the bottom boards 
that were in the way, and now must have some 
one to help him put the new one under. 

**We must hire Uncle Tom one day,” said 
his father. ‘‘ That won’t be much when you’ve 
done all the rest.” 
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**T don’t think there’ll be any need of hir- 
ing, father.” . 

‘¢ Surely there will. The barn has settled, 
and will have to be raised a little; and you 
certainly can’t lift the barn without help.” 

‘*Yes, I can, with wedges. But there’s no 
hurry about the barn; let us think of it.” 

**T don’t see what is to be gained by think- 
ing in relation to such a matter. You must 
have help, and that’s all there is to it.” 

Mr. Morton went into the study, and his son 
put on his coat and started down the road. 
After walking about half a mile, he came to a 
house standing quite a distance back from the 
main road, and saw, in the adjoining field, a 
young man digging potatoes, with his back 
towards him. Morton approached stealthily, 
and clapping his hands over the young man’s 
eyes, inquired, — 

‘* Who is it?” 

“Thad Williams.” 

**No. Guess again.” 

‘*Sam Abbott.” 

‘“*No. Guess again.” 

‘* Ezra Abbott.” 

‘* No.” 

“Tl give it up.” 

Morton removed his hands. 

‘“*Henry Morton, I declare! Well, if you 
ain’t a stranger! Heard you was expected. 
Didn’t know you’d come. Wasn’t any of our 
folks to meetin’ Sunday. Father was sick.” 

‘* Not very sick, I hope.” 

‘* He was sick enough for a while; had a 
spell of the colic; but he’s got through with 
it. How well you look! Guess it ’grees with 
you to study. Look as though you’d been out 
doors; don’t look’s though you’d been in the 
house stewing over books.” 

‘I’ve been digging potatoes a week.” 

‘Then you hain’t forgot how to work.” 

‘*T hope not. Never mean to. How long 
are these rows, George?” 

‘Two hundred hills. They make a feller’s 
back ache before he gets to the end of them.” 

‘*T heard that your boys had gone away, 
and that you and your father were all the men 
folks at home.” 

‘* Yes; Sam went to Massachusetts to work 
in a saw-mill, before planting; Richard and 
Robert hung on till arter haying, and then 
Bob went to Varmont, and Dick has hired for 
a year with Seth Maynard.” 

‘*T was thinking what a comfort it would be 
to you if you had some nice young man at 
work alongside of you, and to help empty the 
basket. It would shorten these long rows one 
half.” 
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**Indeed itwould. I have to drill here alone 
a great part of the time. Father ain’t very 
well this fall; he’s just miserable, though he 
puts the best foot forrard. But we can’t af- 
ford to hire help.” 

* T've got a sill hewed out and mortised, all 
ready to go under our barn. I want some help 
to putitin. Don’t you want to change works 
withme? To-day is Saturday, in the afternoon. 
If you’ll come Monday and help me put the sill 
in, I’llcomeand dig potatoes with you Tuesday.” 

‘“¢Come? I’llcome, and jump at the chance; 
but I am no hand to work with tools,” 

“T’ll do that part. You can help me lift, . 
nail on boards, and soon. We shall have to 
lift the barn some. We can’t do it with a 
lever; but we can set shores at the posts, and 
drive wedges under the bottom of them, and 
raise it sufficiently.” 

“I'll come. But don’t go till after supper.” 

“*T must, for I want to put some new sleep- 
ers under the floor, and I must have them 
ready for Monday. . There’s four to hew out 
yet.” 

**T s’pose they’ll make a minister on you 
now, or a lawyer, or some sich like.” 

**T haven’t decided. Wish I had.” 

‘You'll be a minister, of course. 
ther is, and he’ll want you to be.” 

‘*T’m not fit for that, George.” 

‘¢ What’s the reason youain’t? Haven’t you 
been to college, and had first-rate larnin’ ’fore 
you went?” 

‘*There’s something else needed.” 

“* What's that?” 

‘To be a good man, a Christian.” 

‘* You've allers been called the best boy there 
ever was in this town, — that’s what everybody 
says, —and the best liked. If that ain’t good 
enough, I don’t know what is.”’ 

‘*T expect, George, that’s something we 
don’t either of us know much about, and that 
can’t be learned or taught in college. But if 
I ever know, I’ll divide with you.” 


Your fa- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MORTON IN GREAT PERPLEXITY. 


Morton succeeded in putting his sill in 
with the aid of George Monroe, and gathered 
in the harvest, but during all this time had 
made little progress in respect to the matter 
that lay nearest his heart and most frequently 
occupied his thoughts, namely, the choice of 


a profession. Indeed, he was, like Richard- 
son, balancing between medicine and law. As 
for the ministry, without any knowledge of 
experimental religion, he never thought of it. 
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He wished to make up his mind in regard 
to the matter before using any effort, by teach- 
ing or otherwise, to obtain funds to defray his 
expenses while studying, as he was anxious 
to direct all his energies to whatever profession 
he should finally decide upon. Mistaking one’s 
profession or employment in life was, in his 
view, one of the greatest misfortunes, both in 
respect to happiness and usefulness. But, 
after deliberating to very little purpose till the 
middle of November, his meditations were 
disturbed by receiving a letter from his uncle, 
who wrote that, being engaged. in fitting for 
sea a brig he had purchased in Portland on 
the stocks, he could not make them the visit 
he intended, and invited Henry to come and 
see him. 

When Morton reached Cape Porpoise, his 
uncle told him he was so much pleased with 
his conduct, that he might go to Brunswick, 
remain a year, and he would pay the bills; or 
he might go out supercargo of the brig, and 
he would ‘pay him wages, which would give 
him a chance to see a little of the world. Hen- 
ry, before deciding, wrote to his father, who 
advised him to go to Brunswick. 

The reason that Mr. Morton gave this ad- 
vice to his son was, that his great desire, and 
the subject that more than all others occupied 
his thoughts, was for the personal salvation 
of his son. Aware that Henry cherished a 
most reverential regard for President Apple- 
ton, was greatly interested in his preaching 
as a mere intellectual exhibition of cogent 
argument, he could but cherish strong hopes 
that if again placed under his influence, when 
freed from the excitements of college, it might 
extend farther, his son become decidedly reli- 
gious, and enter the ministry, if such should 
be his wish; although, with the excellent jndg- 
ment that formed so prominent a trait in his 
character, he resolved to use no direct or in- 
direct influence to bring about the object so 
dear to him. 

One portion of his desire was accomplished, 
but by a very different agency, so far as hu- 
man effort was concerned, from that upon 
which his expectations were founded. 

Mr. Morton was well aware of the abilities 
of his son, both from observation and the re- 
port of his teachers, knew that he possessed 
a logical mind, was fond of close reasoning, 
and naturally supposed that if he were influ- 
enced at all, it would be by argument and calm 
discussion, rather than by appeals to the feel- 
ings. But he had yet to practically realize 
what he believed, and often preached, that 
neither mental nor moral influences always 
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conform to preconceived opinions or the rules 
of logic. 

Week after week passed, and Henry Morton 
listened with great interest and respect to the 
lectures and exhortations delivered by Presi- 
dent Appleton to the students, as he had to 
his father’s at home; but no particular im- 
pression remained. 

About this:time it was reported that a Mr. 
Sewall was preaching in Bath, exciting a great 
deal of attention as a most interesting preach- 
er and devout man. The story was, that he 
never received a liberal education, but was a 
brick-mason, and feeling, at thirty years of 
age, that he was called to preach, dropped his 
trowel, and entered forthwith upon the work. 
Many of the students went to hear him at 
Bath, and more still after he came to Bruns- 
wick, which he did soon after by the request 
of the president. Montgomery went, and 
Austin, to meetings that were held in private 
houses, and urged Morton to go; but, although 
in every other respect Morton was so entirely 
devoid of any sentiment savoring of exclusive 
feeling, his training and habits of thought 
made him shrink from going with the rest, 
though they informed him that the president 
went and the professor of rhetoric, and that 
Professor H. said he was a natural orator, and 
one of the best of men. Neither their argu- 
ments nor example, however, made any im- 
pression upon Morton, who pursued the even 
tenor of his way. 

He was taking a walk one evening after sup- 
per, when he met Uncle Tim Longley in his 
wagon with his wife and one of the daugh- 
ters. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Morton.” 

‘“*Good evening, Uncle Tim. Where are 
you all going so late in the day?” 

‘¢ We’re goin’ to evenin’ meetin’, to hear Mr. 
Sewall. Don’t you wan’t to go? He’s called 
a great preacher. At any rate he preaches to 
suit me.” 

‘* No, I don’t care to hear a man who, they 
say, left off laying bricks, and went right to 
preaching, without any education.” 

‘* He knows the Scripturs, and he’s got ex-, 
perience, and that’s the main thing, ’cordin’ 
to my notion. He reads the Bible first rate; 
he writes an excellent hand. He stopped two 
nights at my house, and printed with a pen all 
the births and deaths of our folks in the big 
Bible. Don’t you s’pose, Mr. Morton, there’s 
sich a thing as bein’ taught of the Spirit?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose there.is.” 

‘Well, he is, if evera man was. 
you'd better go. 


Come, 
Never mind about the reg- 
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‘lar steps, and all that. If he left laying 
brick, he left an honest calling; andif he took 
up preachin’ ’cause the Lord told him to, he 
took up a better one, and he’ll be prospered in 
it. When the Lord was pickin’ out his men 
for witnesses, he didn’t take idle, lazy fellers, 
standin’ at the corners of the streets with their 
hands in their pockets, but he took people 
that had a ¢rade, good, rugged men that were 
doin’ somethin’ and had somethin’ to leave. 
Come, Mr. Morton, you are a man of common 
sense (that’s what can’t be said of all the col- 
legers) ; go with us.” 

Morton, however, despite his good opinion 
of Uncle Tim, refused; but resolved, as he 
heard he was going to preach on the next Sab- 
bath, to go then, and at the proper hour took 
his seat in the house. 

To physical vigor and proportions, Morton, 
notwithstanding his studious habits, was, as 
our readers may well surmise, the last one 
to be indifferent; and the personal appearance 
of the preacher was well calculated to impress 
him favorably in that respect. 

The reverend gentleman was large-framed, 
finely-proportioned, with regular features and 
ruddy cheeks. His voice was both powerful 
and melodious, under perfect control, and well 
adapted to express the conceptions of the 


mind and the emotions of the heart; there 
was, likewise, an air of sincerity in his very 
tones and looks, that at the outset made Mor- 


ton heartily ashamed of his prejudices. In 
short, he possessed, without the aid of art, 
that which no art or culture can bestow — 
those natural gifts that at once establish a 
sympathetic union of feeling between the 
speaker and his audience. And it was no less 
evident that his heart’ was in his work. 

The preacher’s text upon this occasion was, 
‘* But seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

Morton had never before listened to a ser- 
mon from the pulpit on the Sabbath that was 
not written, and the result of careful prepara- 
tion. At first there was a tone of familiarity 
in prayer, some expressions that excited a 
smile, and inaccuracies of diction that an- 
noyed him; the very things that captivated 
Uncle Tim proving disagreeable to his se- 
verer taste; but as the preacher went on, he 
became more and more interested, until they 
ceased to affeet him. 

The preacher went on to show that ‘“‘ the 
thing of the greatest importance, and the first 
to be attended to, was to establish personal 
communion with God, and obtain the forgive- 
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ness of sin; that it was as important in respect 
to present and future happiness and permanent 
peace of mind, as the foundation of a building 
to its stability and the successful completion 
of the superstructure. He then observed that 
many persons were, during their whole life, 
engaged in attending to matters of minor im- 
portance, consumed life and opportunity in 
the pursuit of trifles, and were left at last to 
the fate of those who built upon the sand; that 
the time for pleasure, business, the pursuit of 
friendship, honors, and wealth, was always 
ready; but God’s time, the time of the soul, 
the time to obey the promptings of conscience 
and engage in the pursuit of heavenly gain, 
they could never obtain. In the midst of his 
discourse he stopped and offered prayer with 
such simplicity and fervor that it brought the 
tears to Morton’s eyes in a moment. 

As he left the house, he encountered Uncle 
Tim. 

‘*Glad to see you, Mr. Morton, glad to see 
you here. Hasn't he got the preach in him?” 

‘6Yes, Uncle Tim, he has. I have been 
very much interested, and mean to come again 
this afternoon.” 

‘*T,” said Morton to himself, as he walked 
towards his room, ‘‘am one of the number 
the preacher has described, and have begun 
at the wrong end, at the top instead of the 
foundation. These four years I have been on 
the stretch for intellectual attainments and 
progress, and for the last two months anxious 
and worried respecting the choice of a pro- 
fession in life, and how to obtain a living, 
while in respect to the life of the soul itself, 
in respect to that in which life really consists, 
I have felt no interest, nor bestowed a single 
thought upon the subject. I have been anx- 
ious‘and interested about everything but that 
which is of more importance than everything 
else, and have learned from a bricklayer that 
I have all these years been building without 
any foundation.” 

Reflections of this nature led Morton to the 
practice of prayer, and finally to peace of 
mind and enjoyment of God. 

It might naturally be supposed, now that 
Morton’s choice was made, that he would at 
once decide to enter the ministry, and that 
the hopes of his parents would be realized. 
It was not so, however. He knew his father’s 
great desire was that he should become a min- 
ister, and supposed that he would expect him 
thus to do; but he felt no desire —- rather, a 
positive dislike— to that profession, though 
willing to embrace it as a duty. This trou- 
bled him very much, so much, indeed, that he 
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went home to talk over the matter with his 
father. 

Morton told his parents frankly how he felt; 
that he was not decided upon any profession ; 
but that he felt not the least desire to enter 
the ministry, and that if he should do thus, 
it would be either to gratify them, or from a 
feeling that it was his duty. If it was his 
duty, he would do it, whatever his inclination 
might be. 

‘© Well, Henry,” said his father, ‘* I have ever 
striven to subordinate my feelings, inclina- 
tions, and prejudices to my judgment and 
sense of duty, although I am often admonished 
that I have succeeded but indifferently well. 
It has been the great desire of my life that you 
should enter the ministry; but I have no de- 
sire that you should do it either to gratify 
your parents or from a sense of duty, unless 
with that sense of duty — the desire to glorify 
God and do good to men —there are coupled 
a strong inclination to, and love for, all the 
work of the ministry, in itself considered.” 

**But don’t you think God calls people to 
the ministry, and that when he calls them it 
is their duty to go?” 

‘*T think a man can receive nothing except 
it be given him from above; that God has 
conferred upon men certain qualifications that 


fit them for particular duties and occupations, ' 


and calls them, in the line of those gifts, to 
perform the work they are naturally capaci- 
tated to perform.” 

‘May not a person be qualified, both by 
education and natural ability, to do a certain 
work, feel it to be his duty, and still have no 
inclination for it? Should he not, then, force 
himself?” 

‘*T don’t believe in self-flagellations, or in 
doing violence to the natural tendencies and 
instincts which even grace don’t change; and 
if you go into the ministry, or anything else, 
the duties and whole course of which are in 
their very nature opposite to the natural bias 
of your mind and the way in which you are 
made up, you will be neither happy, success- 
ful, nor useful.” 

‘*But ought I not to make myself happy 
and contented in it if it is my duty?” 

‘* Could you make molasses taste like vine- 
gar, if it was your duty?” 

‘* That could never be my duty.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because it is a natural impossibility; and 
God never commands impossibilities.” 

‘“*So is it a natural impossibility for you to 
alter the very structure of your nature and 
instincts. If the Lord had called you to 
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preach the gospel, he would have given the 
inclination and love for those kinds of duties 
it involves. I can give up my dream, but I 
cannot consent that you should go into the 
sacred office as you feel now, and must con- 
sole myself with the reflection that all the 
preachers are not behind the desk.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by that, father?” 

‘*T mean that, as every good man, and every 
man of ability and education, is not adapted 
to preach, so neither is he debarred the privi- 
lege or released from the obligation of serving 
God and his fellow-men in other ways.” 

‘It is generally considered, when a young 
man who has received a liberal education be- 
comes pious, that it is his duty to preach.” 

‘* Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
every person of capacity and education should, 
on becoming religious, devote himself to 
preaching. What would become of the pews? 
They would be filled with a congregation of 
ignorant people, ready to receive without un- 
derstanding, and believe without questioning 
everything coming from the pulpit, and the 
whole community be priest-ridden.” 

‘*Don’t you expect your people to believe 
what you preach?” 

‘*Yes; but not because I say it, unless I can 
give Scripture proofs and sufficient evidence 
of it; otherwise it would be Romanism, not 
Protestantism. I haye labored as persistently 
to establish schools and diffuse secular knowl- - 
edge — there being, a good part of the time, 
no one else to do it— as I have to preach the 
gospel, and in order that people might under- 
stand and appreciate the gospel.” 

‘Then you feel that I may serve God and 
my fellow-men, and accomplish as much good, 
in some other profession as in the ministry?” . 

“JT do; and more than you would, entering 
upon that work without any peculiar desire 
or love for it, and merely from a sense of duty, 
or the feeling that you ought to preach be- 
cause you can talk, and have been through 
college. You can uphold the hands of the 
ministry, promote all good objects with 
tongue and pen, and thus preach through 
others.” 
' T have never looked at the subject in that 
light.” 

‘SYou have not been compelled to, as I 
have. When I settled here, I was very poor; 
the people were poor and ignorant; no school- 
houses, no roads, except by spotted trees. 
The schools were kept by women in private 
houses. It was hard, up-hill work for years. 
I set to work persuading the people to make 
sacrifices to build school-houses; and never 
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shall I forget what new life was imparted to 
me, when, after many years, Squire Bates came 
here and commenced the practice of law— 
a man of ability, education, and sincere piety ; 
and after him William Allen, to keep the town 
school. Didn’t those men preach through me? 

‘*Many a time, when, almost discouraged, 
poor, and with a growing family, I would re- 
solve to better myself, they would encourage 
me, cheer me up, make great sacrifices, both 
of time and property, theméelves, and say, 
‘It is hard times, Mr. Morton, but let us stick 
by the ship.” Then came Dr. Eldridge. 
Neither of these three men could have done 
half the good in the desk that they accom- 
plished in their professions and by aiding me.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


-THE OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
BY L. A. B. CURTIS. 
O I know the dearest girlie, 
, With golden locks and curly, 

And dainty teeth so pearly, 

And starry eyes as blue as violets in May; 
With a mouth just made for kisses, 
And to kiss it such a bliss is, 


That I never stop until she pouts and runs 
away. 


Her cheek like roses flushes 

With changing smiles and blushes, 

And her footstep scarcely crushes 
The honeyed clover bending loyal in her way, 

While her rosy, dimpled fingers 

Have a clasp that fondly lingers, 

And beguiles me sweetly, though good-bys are 

: said, to stay. 


I’m a rough old ocean rover, 
With a brown face wrinkled over; 
Yet she chooses me her lover 
_ Above the youthful throng of cultured fair 
and gay; 
And when I gravely wonder 
If it’s not some strange, sweet blunder, 
She shakes her sunny head, and fondly an- 
swers, ‘* Nay.” 
When I am on the ocean, 
Storm-tossed in wild commotion, 
With tearful, sad devotion, 
This sweetest maiden for my weal doth ever 
pray. 
Angels in heaven above her, 
O, bless, and guard, and love her, 
My darling little Mamie, seven years old to- 
day. 
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THE FLOWER MISSION. 
BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 


HE Flower Mission of Boston is one of 
the simplest and sweetest of her many 
charities. This is the fourth season that it 
has dispensed comfort and blessing to the bed- 
sides of sickness and the work-rooms of weary 
toil. As it was the idea of a Boston girl, it 
seems fitting that it should be brought to the - 
notice of the girls who read this Magazine. 
And the boys, too, I am sure, need no less to 
learn how a little thoughtfulness may contrib- 
ute to the happiness of many. 

Walking along the streets one hot summer 
day, with a bunch of flowers for a sick friend, 
this girl noticed, as probably many others 
have done, how many of the passers-by turned 
to look at it; how little children begged for 
‘*just one flower, please;” and the weary and 
dusty seemed to brighten a little as it passed. 
And the thought occurred to her, Why could 
not the flowers so abundantly lavished upon 
the country be brought to those who cannot 
go to them — to those who by sickness, or pov- 
erty, or toil are confined all the long, hot sum- 
mer months in the city. 

Being not only a thinker, but a doer also, 
this idea finally resulted, by the aid of others, 
in what is known as the Flower Mission of 
Hollis Street Chapel, so called because of the 
pleasant room kindly offered for its headquar- 
ters, and not because of the patronage of any 
one church. All denominations delight to aid 
in its gentle labor of love. 

From May until October this room is open 
every Monday and Thursday morning from 
eight till twelve for the reception of flowers ; 
and young ladies are in attendance, to make 
up and distribute the bouquets. All are free 
contributions from the fields, the gardens, 
and the conservatories. First comes a basket 
of wild flowers, lupines and columbines, and 
bright green ferns, and then a large box full 
of aristocratic tea-roses, and dainty and hybrid 
heliotropes; then great branches of lilac, and 
the sweet wild azalea, or, perhaps, rich pan- 
sies, with their laughing faces, from the 
*‘ Pansy Man,” who has made this contribution 
a specialty. 

Here comes a lady with a basket of nose- 
gays picked ‘early this morning from an old- 
fashioned garden—bachelor’s buttons, and 
spicy pinks, and feathery grass. Now some 
boxes of strawberries arrive — not as many as 
.we could wish; but the lady with the list of 
sick well knows to whom these will be the 
greatest treat. "Tis a busy and a pretty scene 
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— the table piled high with its floral offering, 
and the cheerful tongues keeping time to the 
flying fingers. As fast as the bouquets are 
made, they are put 1n a tank of water, there to 
await deposit in the baskets, dozens of which 
hang upon the wall, gaping for their fragrant 
burdens. By noon a hundred or two bou- 
quets are made, and the baskets are filled for 
the hospitals. Carriages are sent to convey 
them there, where their coming is awaited 
with eagerness by the suffering inmate. 

We who are well, and so surrounded by na- 
ture’s beauties as to be almost unmindful of 
them, can scarcely realize how a simple bou- 
quet will brighten the tedious routine of hos- 
pital life and suffering. Smaller baskets are 
also filled, and sent to private persons who are 
known to the different young ladies. And it 
is not unlikely you may overhear snatches of 
low conversation, which show that the gift of 
flowers is but a cover for other and more sub- 
stantial bounties. 

Indeed, the flower itself is but a trifle com- 
pared with the thought and good-will which 
prompts the offering. And it is ¢4/s which 
makes the Flower Mission thrice blessed. 

The flowers that are left after these dona- 
tions are generally sent to the work-rooms of 
the city. Of course they are utterly inadequate 
to supply the number of people to whom they 
would afford pleasure. Three hundred bou- 
quets a day, with two hundred to hospitals, 
&c., leaves hardly enough to supply a single 
work-room of many large tailoring establish- 
ments. But as far as they go, they give great 
pleasure. And if the boys and girls in the 
country could tell how much, more hands 
would be picking them on Sunday evening 
walks and Wednesday afternoon holidays, I 
am sure. 

Those who distribute the flowers can tell 
many interesting incidents attendant upon 
their pleasant task. Oftentimes the flowers 
are declined at first, the girls thinking they 
must be paid for; and it does not take a pro- 
found mathematician to calculate how much, 
out of a week’s wages of four or five dollars, 
a girl can spare for the luxury of flowers. But 
when they understand that they are a free gift 
from those in the country to those in the city, 
the pleasure with which they are received and 
put in some improvised vase, and set upon the 
sewing-machine or on the window-seat, where 
the sight of them may shorten the weary 
hours, and suggest, in the midst of heat, and 
steam, and stifling,air, the green woods, — all 
this, if seen, would repay, many times over, 
the trouble that the gift has cost. 


thousand pond lilies. 








Sometimes they are sent to the city jail and 
state prison; and wherever they go, they 
are seen to touch and awaken that which is 
best in every human being. They are also 
sent to the city missionaries for distribution in 
the miserable quarters which they strive to 
purify. And one of them told, with tears in 
his eyes, how he had seemed to reach, by 
the simple gift of a flower, hearts which for 
months he had been trying in vain to touch. 
Their report tells us that during the working 
months of 1871 between eleven and twelve 
thousand bouquets were distributed; and of 
fruit there were nearly seven hundred dona- 
tions, besides a special distribution of two 
Thirty-four towns had 
the pleasure of contributing to this happy re- 
sult. The year 1872 ought to see this report, 
good as it is, doubled; and I hope that some 
of those boys and girls who read this may have 
a mind to aid in this good work, from selfish 
motives if no other; for I can assure you that 
you will never enjoy anything more than you 
will the gathering, arranging, and transmitting 
of this offering of good-will to your brothers 
and sisters in the crowded city, to whom cir- 
cumstances deny the pleasure of the country. 

I am permitted to state that the Old Colony, 
Boston Providence and, and Boston and Al- 
bany Roads generously forward, free of charge, 
any baskets directed to the ‘‘ Flower Mission, 
Hollis Street Chapel,” and if the basket be 
plainly marked with the name of the station 
from which sent, will return the same. 

To be generous with flowers brings its own 
reward; for the more they are cut, the more 
will the plants bloom, as any gardener will 
tell you. You can represent the matter in this 
light to your friends who have gardens; and 
be not afraid of begging in-so good a cause. 
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Then, the woods and fields yield their treas- 
ures without a murmur. There are the yellow 
and flame-colored field lilies, the gorgeous 
cardinal flower, the whole tribe of orchis, all 
of which are formidable rivals to the garden 
beauties. If you arrange them tastefully in 
small bouquets, it will save the ladies of the 
Mission so much labor. Then send them on 
the early Monday or Thursday morning train 
to Boston, directed as I have stated, and you 
can afford to be happy and good-natured all 
‘the day after, thinking of the happiness they 
will yield to others. 

If you live in a city that has no flower mis- 
sion, start one of your own. The only capital 
required is the wish and the will. 

Two young ladies of New York, during ‘a 
visit to Boston, became interested in its Flower 
Mission, and on their return determined to 
copy so beautiful a thing. Two or three dis- 
couraging mornings, with not a single flower, 
was the beginning of a mission which now 
sends out its bouquets by the thousand; and 
the end is not yet. 

If flowers are grateful to the eye of the sick, 
still more grateful is fresh fruit to their capri- 
cious tastes. Would it not be pleasant, in 
those places where berries abound, to form 
berry parties, the results of the day’s labor to 
be forwarded in the same manner? I will not 
mention all the fine plans which suggest them- 
selves for the promotion of this labor of love, 
leaving some for your own quick wits to in- 
vent, but will close with the hope that some 
hearts may be made the lighter, and some sad 
homes the brighter, by the efforts of our girls 
and boys. 


—— It is a curious fact that almost all the 
proverbs in China and japan have their fellows 
in the European languages, while some are 
identically the same. It is astounding to find 
how the minds of men hit upon the same ex- 
pression of thought. 
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TO A BLAOKBIRD. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


OW well do I remember that sunny after- 
noon, 


‘When your sweet voice, O blackbird, was 


happily in tune! 

Your wings athwart the soft blue sky shook 
off the sun's bright rays; 

You were so glad, you never guessed it was 
the day of days. 


You paused one moment where the seed but 
lately had been sown; 

It was so sweet on such a day to call dear life 
your own, 

Its beauty bubbled over from your heart into 
a psalm. 

Ah, who so gay and happy, pray, could ever 
dream of harm? 


Perchance you dreamed, instead, of the wood 
whence you had flown, . 

Within whose pleasant shadow your pretty 
wings had grown, 

Of the fluting of the wind among the forest 
nests, 

And the chirping, chiming, chanting of the 
gossiping redbreasts ; 


Of the golden light that sifted through the 
blossoms overhead, 

Of the crowd of ghostly echoes, mocking as 
they fled, 

Of the ripe leaf’s downward falling, and the 
cat-bird’s constant calling. 

Then song and dream broke off together, — 
you were dead! 


When the long blithe summer days paint the 
lovely forest ways, 

I look to see you spread your wings and set 
the world to tune; 

But the silence that you keep is enough to make 

4 one weep, 

When birds are up and singing throughout 
the month of June! 

Was that all, that half-fledged summer, all you 
were to know? 

Or in some diviner country does your melody 
still flow, 

Borne upon the song seraphic? For there is 
no sparrow small, 

But our heavenly Father knoweth, careth for 
its fall! 


—__»—_—_——- 


— CALIFORNIA estimates its 


crop of 
castor oil at thirty thousand gallons. 





THE PRODIGAL.—TARDI BUCULI.—SEA-FANS. 
THE PRODIGAL. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


UR full-page illustration ‘represents a 
scene which too often occurs in this life. 

A young man, full of promise, strong, energetic, 
hopeful, leaves his mother in the quiet country 
town to seek fortune in the great city. He 
falls into temptation, becomes familiar with 
the vices of the city, and revels in the haunts 
of dissipation. The letters of warning from 
his mother are disregarded, and he is on the 
high road to ruin, when the news of his 
mother’s death checks his wild career. He 
hurries home to find her laid away in the cold 
grave, her last thought of her wayward son, 
her last words a prayer that he may be saved. 
Then remorse, that terrible awakening after a 
life of wretchedness, takes possession of him, 
and on his mother’s grave he swears never to 


touch the drink that has been his curse, to, 


quit forever the scenes that so deluded him, 
and with new purposes start afresh on his life- 
journey. Heaven prosper him! His best 
friend lies beneath the mound; but his 
memories of her are the surest way-marks, 
and her sweet counsel the surest guide. 


TARDI BUOULI. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


LOWLY down the winding road, 
Underneath the arching trees, 
Drawn by oxen, moves the wain; 
Hardly quickened by the goad, 
With massive chests and knotted knees, 
Toil those mighty oxen twain. 


Two, yet one, their sinewy necks 
Feel the wooden collar press — 
Thus a marriage ring, to bind 

Both to labor, grimly decks 
Their dark thraldom, not the less 
Dark because they take it kind. 


From beneath a tawny brow 
Gleams a calm and patient eye, 
Large and healthy, strong yet mild; 
Something, what I scarcely know, 
Will not let me pass it by, 
Holds me like a wondering child. 


O, what patience in that look! 
What proud self-forgetfulness ! 
What endurance stifling pain! 
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Could I, by outer aid forsook, 
Thus endure through great distress, 
And my integrity maintain? 


Who can show the life concealed 
In those neglected lower types, 
Hardened from the road they came? 
What mysteries lie unrevealed 
In shaggy hides, that cruel stripes 
Have often welted, to our shame! 


SEA-FANS. 

A™ of our boys and girls who live in 

seaport towns, or who have among their 
friends or relatives one who has been a sailor, 
have doubtless seen and admired the purple 
or gold-colored “‘ sea-fans,” which are brought 
as curiosities: from the West Indies. But we 
think we are going to astonish you when we 
tell you that these “‘sea-fans” are not plants, 
which they so much resemble, but are the 
dried remains of what were once living crea- 
tures, though they never possessed the power 
of moving from place to place, the base of this 
plant-like animal being attached to rocks un- 
der the water. While living, the branches, 
called tentacles, have the power of motion, 
and serve for arms to seize its food, which 
consists of very, very small animals of its 
own species, which are not attached to any 
one spot, but go floating about at the mercy 
of the waves. 

When the sea-fan is detached from its na- 
tive rock, if placed in the sun, it dries into the 
flat, horny substance which you see. The 
thick branches are usually a dark brown or 
black, while the small ones, which form the 
pretty network, are of various shades of 
crimson, purple, and gold. We have seen 
them of all sizes, from three or-four inches 
to five feet in height. ; t 


— Many of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
had a great contempt for artisans and retail - 
traders. ‘‘In well-organized states,” says 
Aristotle in his Politics, ‘‘the right of citi- 
zenship is not given to artisans.” 

At Thebes, in Beoeotia, there was a law 
which made any one ineligible as a magis- 
trate who had been engaged in retail trade 
within ten years. md 


—— Beware of becoming a fositive charac- 
ter: people are positive just in proportion to 
their ignorance. 
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Then, the woods and fields yield their treas- 
ures without a murmur. There are the yellow 
and flame-colored field lilies, the gorgeous 
cardinal flower, the whole tribe of orchis, all 
of which are formidable rivals to the garden 
beauties. If you arrange them tastefully in 
small bouquets, it will save the ladies of the 
Mission so much labor. Then send them on 
the early Monday or Thursday morning train 
to Boston, directed as I have stated, and you 
can afford to be happy and good-natured all 
the day after, thinking of the happiness they 
will yield to others. 

If you live in a.city that has no flower mis- 
sion, start one of your own. The only capital 
required is the wish and the will. 

Two young ladies of New York, during‘a 
visit to Boston, became interested in its Flower 
Mission, and on their return determined to 
copy so beautiful a thing. Two or three dis- 
couraging mornings, with not a single flower, 
was the beginning of a mission which now 
sends out its bouquets by the thousand; and 
the end is not yet. 

If flowers are grateful to the eye of the sick, 
still more grateful is fresh fruit to their capri- 
cious tastes. Would it not be pleasant, in 
those places where berries abound, to form 
berry parties, the results of the day’s labor to 
be forwarded in the same manner? I will not 
mention all the fine plans which suggest them- 
selves for the promotion of this labor of love, 
leaving some for your own quick wits to in- 
vent, but will close with the hope that some 
hearts may be made the lighter, and some sad 
homes the brighter, by the efforts of our girls 
and boys. 





—— Ir is a curious fact that almost all the 
proverbs in China and japan have their fellows 
in the European languages, while some are 
identically the same. It is astounding to find 
how the minds of men hit upon the same ex- 
pression of thought. 
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TO A BLACKBIRD. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


H°¥ weil do I remember that sunny after- 
noon, 


‘When your sweet voice, O blackbird, was 


happily in tune! 

Your wings athwart the soft blue sky shook 
off the sun's bright rays; 

You were so glad, you never guessed it was 
the day of days. 


You paused one moment where the seed but 
lately had been sown; 

It was so sweet on such a day to call dear life 
your own, 

Its beauty bubbled over from your heart into 
a psalm. 

Ah, who so gay and happy, pray, could ever 
dream of harm? 


Perchance you dreamed, instead, of the wood 
whence you had flown, . 

Within whose pleasant shadow your pretty 
wings had grown, 

Of the fluting of the wind among the forest 
nests, 

And the chirping, chiming, chanting of the 
gossiping redbreasts ; 


Of the golden light that sifted through the 
blossoms overhead, 

Of the crowd of ghostly echoes, mocking as 
they fled, 

Of the ripe leaf’s downward falling, and the 
cat-bird’s constant calling. 

Then song and dream broke off together, — 
you were dead! 


When the long blithe summer days paint the 
lovely forest ways, 

I look to see you spread your wings and set 
the world to tune; 

But the silence that you keep is enough to make 

: one weep, 

When birds are up and singing throughout 
the month of June! 

Was that all, that half-fledged summer, all you 
were to know? 

Or in some diviner country does your melody 
still flow, 

Borne upon the song seraphic? For there is 
no sparrow small, 

But our heavenly Father knoweth, careth for 
its fall! 


——_q—————— 


— CALirorniA estimates its crop of 
castor oil at thirty thousand gallons. 














THE PRODIGAL.—TARDI BUCULI.—SEA-FANS. 


THE PRODIGAL. 
(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


OQ". full-page illustration “represents a 
scene which too often occurs in this life. 
A young man, full of promise, strong, energetic, 
hopeful, leaves his mother in the quiet country 
town to seek fortune in the great city. He 
falls into temptation, becomes familiar with 
the vices of the city, and revels in the haunts 
of dissipation. The letters of warning from 
his mother are disregarded, and he is on the 
high road to ruin, when the news of his 
mother’s death checks his wild career. He 
hurries home to find her laid away ii the cold 
grave, her last thought of her wayward son, 
her last words a prayer that he may be saved. 
Then remorse, that terrible awakening after a 
life of wretchedness, takes possession of him, 
and on his mother’s grave he swears never to 
touch the drink that has been his curse, to. 
quit forever the scenes that so deluded him, 
and with new purposes start afresh on his life- 
journey. Heaven prosper him! His best 
friend lies beneath the mound; but his 
memories of her are the surest way-marks, 
and her sweet counsel the surest guide. 





TARDI BUCULI. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


LOWLY down the winding road, 
Underneath the arching trees, 
Drawn by oxen, moves the wain; 
Hardly quickened by the goad, 
With massive chests and knotted knees, 
Toil those mighty oxen twain. 


Two, yet one, their sinewy necks 
Feel the wooden collar press — 
Thus a marriage ring, to bind 

Both to labor, grimly decks 
Their dark thraldom, not the less 
Dark because they take it kind. 


From beneath a tawny brow 
Gleams a calm and patient eye, 
Large and healthy, strong yet mild; 
Something, what I scarcely know, 
Will not let me pass it by, 
Holds me like a wondering child. 


O, what patience in that look! 

What proud self-forgetfulness ! 

What endurance stifling pain! . 
VOl.. XII. — NO. 229. 35 
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Could I, by outer aid forsook, 
Thus endure through great distress, 
And my integrity maintain? 


Who can show the life concealed 
In those neglected lower types, 
Hardened from the road they came? 
What mysteries lie unrevealed 
In shaggy hides, that cruel stripes 
Have often welted, to our shame! 





SEA-FANS. 

y , Wyre of our boys and girls who live in 

seaport towns, or who have among their 
friends or relatives one who has been a sailor, 
have doubtless seen and admired the purple 
or gold-colored “ sea-fans,” which are brought 
as curiosities: from the West Indies. But we 
think we are going to astonish you when we 
tell you that these “‘sea-fans” are not plants, 
which they so much resemble, but are the 
dried remains of what were once living crea- 
tures, though they never possessed the power 
of moving from place to place, the base of this 
plant-like animal being attached to rocks un- 
der the water. While living, the branches, 
called tentacles, have the power of motion, 
and serve for arms to seize its food, which 
consists of very, very small animals of its 
own species, which are not attached to any 
one spot, but go floating about at the mercy 
of the waves. 

When the sea-fan is detached from its na- 
tive rock, if placed in the sun, it dries into the 
flat, horny substance which you see. The 
thick branches are usually a dark brown or 
black, while the small ones, which form the 
pretty network, are of various shades of 
crimson, purple, and gold. We have seen 
them of all sizes, from three or four inches 
to five feet in height. : t 





— Many of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
had a great contempt for artisans and retail 
traders. ‘In well-organized states,” says 
Aristotle in his Politics, ‘‘the right of citi- 
zenship is not given to artisans.” 

At Thebes, in Bootia, there was a law 
which made any one ineligible as a magis- 
trate who had been engaged in retail trade 
within ten years. ye 


—— Beware of becoming a Posztive charac- 
ter: people are positive just in proportion to 
their ignorance. 
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CHARADE OF FOUR SYLLABLES. 


IN TWO ACTS, AND THE WHOLE WORD 
IN PANTOMIME. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 
Act I.— Scene I. Two Syllables. 
CIN-DER. 


Mrs. BANGTOWN sttting kuitting ata table on 
which are lighted candle and plate of cake. 


Knock at the door. She opens. Enter Mr. 


BANGTOWN, got up in Brother Fonathan 
style, his eye bandaged, the darky boy, Six, 
with carpet-bag, behind him. 


Mrs. B. Why, Solomon Peter Bangtown, 
is this you? Now, who’d ever have thought 
it? You’ve got home sooner'n you knew for — 
now hain’t you? Don’t tell me nothing’s hap- 
pened. Whatails youreye? You ain’t killed, 
nor sick abed — be you? 

Mr. B. Guess not, seeing I’m up and doing. 
How’s all the folks to home? (He puts away 
his umbrella, and takes off his surtout, moving 
so that Mrs. B. discovers Stn behind him. She 
springs back with a scream.)| 

Mrs. B. La sakes! what in the name of the 
ace of spades is this? 

Mr. B. (Laughing loudly.) Ha, ha, ha! 
Why, I shouldn’t wonder if ‘twas the knave 
of spades. About the right complexion — 
ain't he? Mrs. Bangtown, this is my New 
Year’s present to you. — Put dowh the carpet- 
bag, Sin, and make yourself at home. — This 
is Sin, Jemimy, a hopeful young colored indi- 
vidual I picked up. He’ll make a purty lively 
chore-boy for you, I reckon. — Make a bow, 
Sin, and show your manners. (Sin pulls off 
his torn hat, makes an awkward bow, and then 
stands scratching his head.) 

Mrs. B. (Holds up both hands.) A chore- 
boy! And what kind of a name has he got? 
What's your name, you young colored indi- 
vidual? 

Sin. (Still scratching his head. Looks over 
to Mr. B.) Hi, now, massa, what dat you call 
dis chap? 

Mr. B. Why, Sin, of course. —Now, Je- 





mimy, you needn't look as scared as if I meant 
an imp of the black gentleman. My! how 
my eye aches! It’s all along of my eye I came 
across him. Sin’s only a nickname. 

Mrs. B. Sin’s a nickname—what’s the 
whole name, then? If it was Sim, I should 
know it was for Simeon—a good Christian 
name. I can’t think of anything but Sindbad, 
and that’s redickerlous for a chore-boy of that 
color. (While she ts talking, SIN slips up to 
the table slyly, and helps himself to a piece of 
cake. Mr. B. ts busy wiping his eye with a 
huge red handkerchief, and sits down, wher 
he discovers what Sin is doing ; so does Mrs. B., 
who fltes at Sn, boxes his ears, and sends him 
to the corner, rubbing them ruefully. Mr. B. 
laughs a regular guffaw.) 

Mr. B. Well, now, Jemimy, I reckon that 
darky’s pretty well named, arter all. 

Mrs. B. Pretty well nicknamed, you-mean. 
What ¢s the hull name, Solomon Peter? You 
can be the most provokingest man I ever set 
eyes on. 

Mr. B. Well, now, I reckon I’d better leave 
that a kind of riddle. You're right smart at 
guessing, youknow. I’llonly tell you I named 
him for what I picked him out of, and he picked 
out of my eye. And speaking o’ that, I do 
wish you’d look at my eye. It’s mighty sore. 
Them pesky cars! Take the handkerchief, 
Jemimy, and get it out. "Tain’t the first one, 
either. There was one before. That chap 
there— And that’s how you got him all 
named. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sin. (Capering up and down.) Ha, ha, 
hi-yah! 

Mrs. B. (Holding up both hands.) Got 
that black critter out of your eye! Solomon 
Peter Bangtown, I do believe you’ve lost your 
wits and goneclean crazy. I'll have Dr. Pilli- 
cody right over. 

Curtain falls. 


Scene II. — Last two Syllables. 
L. R. (Ella.) 
Mrs. BANGTOWN busy putting away her baking. 


Mrs. B. There! I’ve had real good luck, 
| anyhow. I know that cake is light as a feath- 
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er. 
right brown. Then, the cranberry did jel 
splendidly. I don’t believe the minister gets 
any better supper, if he goes the parish right 
through. If I that oughtn’t say it, Ido believe 
it’s as Solomon Peter says, I’m a master hand 
at cooking. But it’s none too good for our 
minister, anyhow. I’m real proud that he’s 
coming here instead of going over to Deacon 
Andrews’s. I hope that tormented Sin won’t 
be up to any of his capers. And where is the 
little scamp now, I wonder? (She goes to the 
door, and calls, raising her voice higher and 
higher.) Sin, Sin, Sin! (Siz és heard with- 
out racing up to the door.) 

Sin. Yah, yah, missie; here’s dis chile. 
(He upsets a basket of apples standing by the 
door.) 

Mrs. B. There, now, youclumsy, good-for- 
nothing, sinningest Sin that ever — 

Sin. Come out de massa’s eye. Ha, ha, 
hi-yah! Dat ere was de likeliest beam dat 
de massa’ll eber seeagin. Dis nig’s clean sure 
o’ dat. Nebber mind, missie; I'll pick ’em 
rightup. (He picks up the apples, pocketing 
half.) 

Mrs. B. What were you doing down by the 
gate? You didn’t move more’n the post. I 
heard Mr. Bangtown tell you to weed that 
onion bed. I don’t believe you’ve begun the 
first row — no, I don’t. 

Sin. Bress yer heart, missie, yes I hab. 
Dat’s jes’ what I done — I degun de hull of ’em. 

Mrs. B. Begun, and then left them all, I’ll 
warrant that. There, now, do you sit down 
and pick the rest of the goose. I’m going to 
give it to the minister to carry home. Mind 
you do it as well as it’s begun. (SIN heaves a 
great sigh, and rolls his eyes.) What's the 
matter now? 

Sin. O, missie, is mighty poorly jes’ now. 


I is in want of fresh air; dat’s de fac. I guess 
Dll be gwine back to de inyins.” 
Mrs. B. Freshair, indeed! Imustsay you 


look pale. What ails you? 

Sin. (Hand on heart, eyes rolled up.) Dun- 
no, missie. Spec I’s in lub. 

Mrs. B. You imperdent piece! don’t let 
me hear such talk. Sit down here and pick 
this goose. I guess I’ll run down to Miss Pry’s 
and let her know the minister’s coming here. 
She'll be sure to run over to the deacon’s and 
tell Miss Andrews. And won’t they be jealous? 

Sin. (Brightening up.) Miss Pry’s? You 
gwine down there, missie? Shan’t I go wid 
yer to tote yer basket, or something ? — (Aside.) 
Dat’s where my lubly charmer libs. 

Mrs. B. 


And the pies all come out with just the 





I told you to stay here, and have | 
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that goose nicely picked. (Sin. sts down 
and plucks fiercely at the feathers.) O, my! 
I like to forgot to set out that last bottle 
of my elderberry wine. The minister shall 
have it to carry home with the goose. Don't 
you tear it, Sin, If you do— (Ske lifts 
a threatening hand, from which Stn shrinks 
back.) 

Sin. La, sakes, missie, no, I won’t. 

Mrs. B. Don’t you stir out of this room. 
And you might as well be learning your al- 
phabet while you’re at work. That’s the way 
George Washington did, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and all them grand folks. (She sets upa 
card, with alphabet on it, before him.) There! 
you ought to love to do it. 

Sin. Glory, missie,soIdo. I’m clar dead 
in lub wid two ob de letters, and can’t get be- 
yond, kase of em, —L. R. Dese yere are de 
sweetest-sounding letters of de hull. Say, 
missie, will yer gib a message to de lubly col- 
ored gal dat libs at Miss Pry’s? 

Mrs.B. What’sher name? Chloe? Dinah? 
I never can think. 

Sin. Chloe! Dinah! Dem’s names for 
common trash; and dat lubly creature’s qual- 
ity folks, shore. Her name’s de two pootiest 
letters of dis yere. Hi, dat makes nudder rid- 
dle for missie. De two letters! or else de nice 
French measure dat counts off de shiny silk, 
added to de way-up glory hallelujah note dat’s 
next to de top ob de scale. Tell her, will ye, 
missie, dat Sin’s waitin’ here for dat same. 

Mrs. B. What nonsense that woolly head 
can conjure up! I don’t know a thing you 
mean. Now, mind you take care of the house, 
and don’t tear that goose. (She goes out, leav- 
ing Sin plucking at the goose; but he drops itt 
the moment the door closes, and goes snuffiing 
around to find the cake. Comes to the front 
of stage to eat a piece. A knock at the door. 
Thrusting the cake into his pocket, and swal- 
lowing down what is in his mouth with comi- 
cal effort, he goes to the door.) 


Enter Evta, fantastically dressed, with open 
sunshade. She minces across the stage. 
Sin. 
Golly! and missie gone! 
luck for dis yere nig! Sit down, sit down, 
Miss Lubliness. Take achair. (A little con- 
Susion about getting her seated ensues, he pull- 
ing out the chair just as she is ready to sit 
down.) I beg ten thousand pardons. I is 
flustered wid de honor and de delight. 
. Ella. (With sweetest smile.) O, now, Mr. 
Sin! don’t yer say de single word ob depology. 
I knows yer to be de gentleman ob de fust de- 


My lubly letters, true as I’m alive! 
What a streak 0’ 
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gree. Dis is de most mag-ne-fish-e-ant day. 
Don’t yer think so, Mr. Sin? (Fanning her- 
self coguettishly.) 

Sin. (With gallant bow.) Charming, kase 
yer come wid it, lubly one. 

Ella. O, now, Mr. Sin, I’m sure I can re- 
turn the complaint. You is de perlightest 
young gentleman in de hull town. Don’t yer 
find it perticually dull in dese yer parts? 
Dere’s no confusements, no balls, no, not even 
de free refreshingments, such as we are used 
to in de city. O, Mr. Sin, I is sometimes 
near pining away wid homesickness. (She 
leans back and fans herself vigorously.) 

Sin. O, Miss Lubliness, don’t yer gwine 
for to do dat — don’t yer now. 

Ella. (Peeping over her fan languishingly.) 
And why shouldn’t I now, Mister Sin? Who’s 
gwine for to care? 

Sin. Dis yere poor nig would break his heart 
right straight off. 

Ella. La, now, Mr. Sin, would yer tre-ully? 

Sin. In course I would. How do yer like 
at Miss Pry’s? 

Zilla. Not much. She ain’t right fust qual- 
ity like yer missis. She has de poor buckra 
way ob hiding de —refreshingments! Seems 
to me there’s a charming fragrance here, like 
—new cake. O, Mr. Sin, I does lub new 
cake! (Clasps her hands and rolls her eyes.) 

Sin. (Patting her hand.) Does yer, honey? 
Well, now, you shall hab some dat’s jes’ as 
sweet — as your lubly lips. —(Aside.) Golly! 
de minister was de special providence, dis 
time, shore. (He bustles around, brings out 
Mrs. BANGTOWN'S cake, and sets it on the ta- 
ble.) 

Ella. (Claps her hands gleefully.) O, dat 
is too delightful, Mr. Sin. I'll help myself; 
yes, O, yes, I'll help myself. Dis does seem 
like living in de old style. 

Sin. (Aside.) I hope she won’t eat more’n 
two pieces. Missie won’t miss dem, shore. 

Ella. (Eats, and talks with her mouth full.) 
Sich de-lish-e-ous cake! Mr. Sin, your board- 
in’-place is de fust quality, shore. Do hab 
anudder piece, Mr. Sin. (Helps herself 
again. Sin pulls his from his pocket, and eats 
also, eying the decreasing plate of cake with vis- 
ible consternation.) Dere'’s nothing does seem 
to set me up like de fust quality cake, ’cept de 
home-made wine. Does yer folks make wine, 
Sin? ; 

Sin. Bress my heart, how onforgetful dis 
nigam! (He runs and brings the minister's 
bottle and some glasses, wiping the latter with 
his handkerchief. They drink and eat, sitting 
close together.) : 
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Ella. I must say, you do make the most 
delecteable refreshingments here, Mr. Sin. I'll 
come — 

Mrs. B. ( Without.) Come right in, Miss 
Pry. Ill give you a piece of the cake be- 
fore supper time, and a mince pie, just to 
let you see if they are good for anything. 

Sin. (Leaping up.) Golly, golly, now 
we'll catch it. (He fites to one door, ELLA 
seizes her parasol and rushes to the other.) 

Ella. De massy sakes! Miss Pry told me 
not to stay a minute at de store! 

(Mr. BANGTOWN opens one door, his wife 
and Miss Pry the other. The two culprits 
stand tin detected confusion.) 

Mr. B. Hallo, hallo! what's all this? 

Mrs. B. (Rushing at Stn, holding him by 
one ear.) O, you villain! O, my cake, my 
wine! The last bottle of my elderberry wine! 
And the minister coming! 

Miss Pry. (Seizes ELLA in same fashion.) 
You are the cause of all this mischief! And 
haven’t I been waiting for you all this time? 

(A loud double knock. All exclaim,) The 
minister is come! 

Curtain falls. 


ACT II. 
The whole word, in Pantomime. 
CINDERELLA. 


Scene I. — Curtain rises on tableau. 


CINDERELLA by fireplace, at left of the 
stage. Blonde sister at right of centre, a lit- 
tle nearer than CINDERELLA; Brunette sister 
at right of blonde, just near enough for dresses 
to touch; Mother next to Brunette, a little in 
front, standing sidewise, and holding orna- 
ment against her dress. Both sisters looking 
vain and haughty. 

CINDERELLA sits by thé fireplace in dust- 
colored dress, with hands clasped dejectedly 
over her knee, head drooping, eyes downcast. 
A pumpkin lies on the floor behind her. After 
a moment’s tableau, the mother slowly drops 
the arm holding ornament, and turning to 
CINDERELLA, motions towards the door. She 
rises, steps to the door, and returns with a 
jewel casket, which she holds, kneeling down 
on one knee beside the mother, and in front 
of the two girls, while the mother fastens some 
jewelled ornaments in brunette’s hair. 

The latter turns to the mirror, which should 
hang just behind them, and nods approval of 
the effect. Then the other sister holds out an 


; arm for CINDERELLA to clasp a bracelet there, 


, while mother is busy fastening a flounce of her 
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dress with a flower spray. Poor CINDERELLA 
clasps it awkwardly, and the beauty uncere- 
moniously boxes her ears. CINDERELLA re- 
treats, weeping. Mother brings her back, and 
gives her a pincushion to hold. When the 
decoration is accomplished, CINDERELLA re- 
treats to the fireplace and takes. up her first 
attitude of dejection. The mother stands at 
the extreme right, hands folded, and the two 
beauties parade up and down before her. She 
nods her satisfaction with the blonde and 
frowns upon the brunette, and steps forward, 
tossing her head, to show her how to assume 
amore haughty appearance. Then all three 
pass out. 

CINDERELLA rises and paces to and fro de- 
jectedly, every now and then wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. She finally 
sinks into a chair placed about the centre of 
the stage, drops her head forward to her clasped 
hands, and is lost in grief. 

The fairy godmother — who is a small boy, 
dressed in quaint old-woman style, with cap 


’ and glasses— comes noiselessly from behind 


some place of concealment, and touches Crn- 
DERELLA with her wand. CINDERELLA lifts 
her head languidly, but springs to her feet 
when she sees her visitor. The fairy god- 
mother makes a few gestures, looking eagerly 
into CINDERELLA’s face. Thelattersmiles; the 
godmother points towards the pumpkin, and 
CINDERELLA claps her hands and looks un- 
speakable delight. 

Another pumpkin, with glass door and win- 
dows, with mice for coachman and postilion, 
and wooden or woollen rats harnessed to it, 
may be concealed under the table, or beneath 
a cloth, and be brought forward, when Cin- 
DERELLA will stand before it with smiling face, 
hands crossed childishly, and the godmother 
lifts over it her transforming wand. TABLEAU. 

Curtain falls. 


Scene II. 


Curtain rises on same scene and empty stage. 
Clock striking twelve. CINDERELLA rushes 
in, glass slipper in her hand. She drops into 
her seat by the fireplace, and seems asleep, 
when mother and daughters in their wrappings 
come in from the ball. They rouse her to 
take their shawls, and she goes out with the 
clothing, obtaining time for a change of dress. 

A knock comes from the opposite door. 

Mother opens to page in glittering dress, 
who brings a gold-edged proclamation of the 
prince, his master. 

Mother and daughters gather around him 
to read it. They look delighted, and glance 
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down towards their feet. Page hangs up the 
proclamation, points to it again, bows, and 
makes his exit. 

Audience can see the words ‘“ Glass Slip- 
per!” ‘* Prince’s reward!” &c., on the parch- 
ment. 

When the page is gone, the mother brings 
out bandages and proceeds to compress the 
girls’ feet. They give evident signs of distress, 
but she points encouragingly to the proclama- 
tion. 

When it is done (some little time should be 
taken by it, to give CINDERELLA time to dress 
in her fine array), the retinue of the prince 
enter, a boy with a gold trumpet to his lips 
preceding them, the prince coming last. 
The ladies all bow obsequiously in answer to 
his salutation. The prince takes his position 
at the extreme left. He takes out the glass 
slipper, kisses it, and gives it to page, who 
hands it to the mother. She proceeds to put 
it on, showing by her gestures the difficulty 
of the task, while the daughter bites her lips 
to suppress her cry of pain. The attempt is 
hopeless. The girl hides her face, and the 
mother proceeds to the blonde. That effort 
also fails, when the mother, with a grim 
look, produces a knife. But the page steps 
forward, shaking his head, and takes the 
slipper from her. Here CINDERELLA, wrapped 
in a long water-proof, steals in meekly to her 
seat by the fireplace. The page points to her, 
and by gestures inquires if she shall not try 
the slipper. Mother shakes her head, with 
looks of disdain. 

But the prince nods approval, and the page 
goes with the slipper to CINDERELLA. It fits, 
and she draws forth the mate. The prince, 
seeing it, rushes towards her, but the fairy 
godmother suddenly starts up between, with 
upraised wand. She touches CINDERELLA 
with the wand, the water-proof drops. Crn- 
DERELLA, elegantly dressed, is led forward by 
the prince to front centre of stage. Others 
group around, the mother and daughter show- 
ing their discomfiture in their faces. 

Curtain falls. 





—— THERE is one proverb that many of our 
people seem to have forgotten. ‘Faithful 
sowing results in an unexpected harvest.” In 
all branches of industry there is a growing 
tendency to slight, or half do athing. Itisa 
terrible habit; and in the end affects the charac- 
ter; besides, it is sinful in the sight of our 
Creator. ; : 
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THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE. 


Extract from the Opening Address, by Hon. N. P. Banks, 
June 17, 1872. 


MID the complications of diplomatic and 
political controversy, the struggles for 
bread, the aspirations for wealth, and contests 
for power which agitate and disturb. the world, 
we consecrate this temple to the spirit of uni- 
versal harmony, and the occasion to the pro- 
motion of peace and good-will among all 
nations and all people. No race, no govern- 
ment, no interest of the human family, that 
does not share our sympathy, and is not re- 
membered in our supplications. 

Honored by the patronage of the President 
of the Republic and of prominent executive, 
legislative, and judicial officers; by the pres- 
ence of the principal diplomatic representa- 
tives of Europe and America; by ambassadors 
from one of the great empires of the East, so 
recently opened to commerce, civilization, and 
Christianity; assisted by illustrious artists of 
the highest genius and renown from every 
land of music and of song, and surrounded 
by so many thousands in whose name I speak, 
—we may well rejoice at this auspicious in- 
auguration of our enterprise, and welcome its 
results as an honorable contribution to the 
peace of nations and the brotherhood of man. 
Welcome to all who are with us! Gratitude 
to those from whom and in whose name they 
come! To the august sovereigns and republi- 
can rulers of Europe, especially, we owe grate- 
ful thanks for the cooperation of their most 
esteemed artists, whose genius sheds Ilvstre 
upon the brilliant courts and cities of the old 
world, with this democratic assembly of the 
new, for the promotion of art and the perpetu- 
ation of peace. Every song of praise that 
here *“‘peals from nations rather than from 
choirs ” will ascend freighted with good wishes 
for the prosperity, harmony, and happiness of 
the human family. 

The day is an honored anniversary in 
American history. This day, 1775, our fa- 
thers, on the neighboring hills that command 
this beautiful and patriotic city, stood for 
independence. 





event thoughts of contest or carnage. It sug- 
gests no ideas of rivalry, of enmity, nor of 
revenge. It marks an epoch when two great 
nations by different courses achieved unex- 
ampled success. The elder and greater with- 
drew from the control of a distant continent, 
and concentrating on her own shores her 
great resources, became the arbiter of Europe 
and the mistress of the seas. The younger, 
her daughter, entered upon new and untried 
paths, gave unrestricted liberty to its people, 
and by freedom of thought and unconquera- 
ble energy attained, in three generations, a 
position among nations which older govern- 
ments had reached after as many centuries. 
It was peaceful separation which gave them 
prosperity. So wise and successful an exam- 
ple ought to be observed and imitated, perhaps, 
by other governments in our own day. These 
nations, being enemies, might destroy each 
other; but united, their influence, in any just 
cause, would be resistless. Of one origin, 
one race, one language, one civilization, one 
religion, and apparently one destiny, they owe 
it to each other and to mankind to avoid im- 
material dissensions, and lead the world, if 
possible, to general and lasting peace. 

This anniversary has yet another memora- 
ble distinction. It marks the ratification of 
the recent treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States, designed, among other less 
important purposes, to give the world the first 
grand practical illustration of peaceful inter- 
national arbitration as a substitute for frat- 
ricidal and bloody war. It is immaterial, it 
is utterly inconsequential, that this august 
international policy is yet unexecuted. It was 
scarcely to be anticipated that a conception so 
wise, so elevated, and so novel could at once 
circumvent and baffle the traditions and spe- 
cious arts of diplomacy. It is not impossible 
that its complete success will demand its 
submission to the wiser, simpler, and more 
direct negotiations of the people. That would 
be a triumph of itself. This anniversary 
marks not the termination, but the opening, 
of the contest for American liberty. It is the 
commencement of great events that constitute 


We do not associate with this | the memorable epochs of human history. 
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T is not strange that we have received many 
inquiries as to the word ‘ Coliseum,” as 
applied to the immense building erected in 
this city for the International Peace Jubilee. 
In our editorial article we describe this ‘Ju- 
bilee;” but a few words as to the origin’ and 
signification of the word in question will not 
be out of place. It was necessary to give to 
the building some name, and ‘‘ Coliseum ” was 
selected as appropriate.. Let us see why. 

** Colossus” was a Greek word, denoting a 
statue very much larger than life size. Such 
was the famous Colossus of Rhodes, made of 
metal cast in several pieces, a process that oc- 
cupied twelve years. This statue was ninety 


feet or more in height, and sixty years after its 
erection (220 B. C.) it was thrown down by an 
earthquake. The Romans imitated the Greeks 
in making these gigantic statues, one of the 
most famous of which was that of the Empe- 
ror Nero, executed in marble, and of the enor- 
mous height of one hundred and ten or one 


hundred and twenty feet. It stood near the 
Amphitheatre, and it is supposed that immense 
structure took its name of ‘‘ Coliseum ” from 
this circumstance. 

The original amphitheatre, or ‘‘ Coliseum,” 
‘was an open, elliptical structure, with a space 
in the centre called the ‘‘ arena;” tiers of seats 
rose from the circumference of this arena to 
the top of the wall. Here were played the 
public games, here were the gladiatorial con- 
tests, here Christian martyrs were exposed to 
the fury of wild animals. The amphitheatre, 
or ‘‘Coliseum,” at Rome, the largest ever 
built, was six hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, five hundred and ten .in breadth, one 
hundred and sixty-four in height, and held 
from eighty to one hundred thousand people. 
Our Boston ‘‘ Coliseum” was estimated to 
have held, on the day of the president's visit, 
seventy-five thousand people, so that it has an 
honorable position as to size. Our boys and 
girls can readily see how easy was the trans- 





ferring of the name of a gigantic statue to any 
large structure, and that the building in which 
the Jubilee is held is not inappropriately 
named. But how different the purposes to 
which the old and the new Coliseum are de- 
voted! Blood, murder, cruelties of all kinds 
characterized and disgraced the Roman build- 
ing and the Roman people; the Coliseum of 
to-day is devoted to the celebration of ‘‘ peace 


| on earth and good-will to men,” to music, to 


innocent recreation, to the enjoyment of the 
people. We will borrow the name, but not 
the deeds, of the ancients. Our Coliseum 
shall hold its thousands upon thousands; rul- 
ers and people shall gather within its walls; 
but all shall be in the interest of man’s high- 
est welfare, shall minister to noble aspirations, 
shall be for the benefit, as well as the gratifi- 
cation, of spectators and performers. Ah! the 
world does grow better as it grows older; 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, and every man shall 
sing the song of peace unto his neighbor. 


WE can assure ‘‘ Lollypop” that he is not 
alone in his ignorance of the origin of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Grundy.” Many people use the phrase, 
‘¢ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” without any 
idea of its original meaning, or where it can 
be found. It is taken from a play written by 
one Thomas Morton, called ‘Speed the 
Plough.” In its first scene a Mrs. Ashfield is 
very jealous of her neighbor Grundy, and her 
husband says to her, ‘‘ Be quiet — wool (will) « 
ye? Ale-(al)ways ding, dinging Dame Grun- 
dy into my ears! What will Mrs, Grundy say? 
What will Mrs. Grundy think?” The expres- 
sion at last became quite common, and is now 
used as showing an undue regard to the opin- 
ions of other people. It is to be feared that 
each one of us has a Mrs. Grundy at our 
elbow, and that we are too apt to wonder what 
she will say. The true way is to decide, as 
well as we can, as to the right course to pur- 
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sue, and dismiss the Grundy family, one 
and all. 


‘‘READER” is troubled with some of the 
abbreviations and contractions he finds in his 
books, and we will help him to the full mean- 
ing of a few leading ones. 

U. C. stands for Urbs Condita, the building 
of the city (Rome), so that 25 U. C, is the 
twenty-fifth year after the building of the 
city. 

A.U.C. Anno Urbis Condit, in the year 
from the building of the city (of Rome) —a 
fuller form of the above. 

A.D. Anno Domini, the year of the Lord. 

A.M. Anno Mundi, the year of the world. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

D. D. Divinitatis Doctor, doctor (teacher) 
of divinity. 

D. V. Deo Volente, God being willing. 

E. G. Exempli Gratia, for the sake of ex- 
ample, for instance. 

F.R.S. Fellow (member) of the Royal 
Society. 

I. H. S. Jesus Hominum Salvator, Jesus, 
the Saviour of men. (I and J were originally 
the same letter.) 

I.N. R.I. Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judzo- 
rum, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

Lb. Libra, a pound in weight. 

L. S. D., orl. s.d. Libra, Solidi, Denarii, 
pounds, shillings, pence. 

M.D. Medicine Doctor, doctor of medi- 
cine. 

Q.E.D. QuodEratDemonstrandum, which 
was to be demonstrated. 

Q. V., or gq. v. Quod vide, which see. 

This list might be greatly extended; but we 
have given the abbreviations in coramon use, 
and we hope “Reader” and all others will 
study them until their significations are well 
fixed in theif minds. 


In answer to several inquiries in regard to 
books on “ coins” &c., we will say, that for 
practical use we have found W. C. Prime’s 
‘‘Coins, Medals, and Seals,” published by 
Harper & Brother, one of the best for practi- 
cal use. ‘There are many other excellent 
works on the subject, some of them very 
expensive, and elegantly illustrated; but the 
one to which we refer contains a great deal 
of information, has excellent and complete 
tables and statistics, and, in fact, gives to the 
student in numismatics (consult your dic- 
tionary!) more for his moncy than he could 
reasonably expect. The study of coins is 
very fascinating, and the difficulties attending 
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it, the impositioris practised by unprincipled 
persons, the ‘ bogus” specimens for sale, &c., 
&c., only serve to stimulate the student to 
greater care. Coin collectors have become 
so numerous, and they are so unwearying in 
their efforts, that it is now no easy thing to 
make a tolerable display, except at great ex- 
pense, and even then with considerable risk 
of paying high prices for mere imitations. 

Our correspondent Dick Lewis is quite 
fortunate in possessing a few rare cents, as he 
thinks, and he asks us the prices. Thereis no 
standard; the price depends upon the zeal of 
the purchaser and the necessities or duplicates 
of the seller. We can state the prices Dick’s. 
five rare cents brought at a recent sale: 1795, 
$11.00; 1797, $4.00; 1798, $2.50; 1803, 75 cts. ;° 
1807, $2.13. But we do not give these as 
standard or “market” pricés. At another 
sale, “coins of the same denomination and 
date might bring more or less, according to ° 
circumstances. Still, cents of the dates of 
1793; 1795; 1796, 1797, 1799, and 1821, will 
always command high prices, and a quarter of 
a dollar coin of 1823 will readily bring $25.00; 
a half dollar of the dates of 1796 and 1797 
will bring, respectively, $20.00 and $25.00. A~ 
word of caution to our youthful collectors: 
Beware of ‘‘complete sets” of United States 
gold, silver, or coppercoinage. An individual 
not many days ago wanted to sell to us a 
‘*complete” set of cents from 1793 to the 
present time; we asked him if it was really 
‘‘complete.” ‘‘ Certainly,” said he; “I have 
been a dozen years collecting it, and not a 
yearis missing.” ‘‘ Not one?” said we. ‘Not 
one,” said he. ‘‘ How about 1815, when there 
was no coinage of cents?” ‘The impostor was 
caught, and left us to sell his coins to some 
other party. 

While speaking of coins, we will just refer 
to a kindred subject —that of medals. Con- 
gress has awarded many medals to military 
and naval officers, and to others who have 
especially distinguished themselves in the 
service of their country, or in the promotion 
of the arts and ‘sciences, and the study into 
the history of these will be found very inter- 
esting and valuable. As each of these medals 
has reference to some important historical 
event, it is easy to see that each will be the 
text for much that is of real value. Copies 
of many of these medals are for sale at moder- 
ate prices, and it is not improbable that, as 
the original dies are at the Philadelphia Mint, 
Congress may yet render it possible for all 
who desiré to make beautiful and valuable 
collections. ; ta 





HEAD WORK. 











ANSWERS. 


89. Slate, Later, Attar, Tease, Erred. go. 
1. Pagodas. 2. Law. 3. Undergo. 4. Major. 
5. Eked — PLumg, Sworp. gt. 1. Core. 2. 
Oval. 3. Rats. 4. Else. 92. A stitch in time 
saves nine. 93. A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. 94. I. 
Brag. 2. Rage. 3. Agen. 4. Gent. 95. I. 
P-lumber. 2. T-ear. 3. C-leer. 4. A-way. 
96. 1. Hint. 2. Idea. 3. Near. 4. Tart. 

97. 


op 
wd 


P 
BA 
BEG 
PAGI 
REN 
TA 
L 


PAP Ar. 


98. (SHAK spear) (T hat) (novel) (&) (dram) 
(attic) (oar TH o’er) (W hose) (grate) (works) 
(awl) (add mire) (&) (Won Drat) (hose) 
(gig) (ant) (eye) (sea) (Min D) (brake in G) 
(pass T) (THE veil o fig nor ants) (S hone on 
THE) (ear tea H) (ell key sum) (beau T US) 
(star) (was the sun) (OF A TRADER) — 
Shakspeare, that novel and dramatic author, 
whose great works all admire and wonder at, 
whose gigantic mind, breaking past the veil 
of ignorance, shone on the earth like some 
beauteous star, was the son of a trader. 99. 
Desdemona. 





ror. 1. (In fan see Y) — Infancy. 2. (On toe 

log I see) — Ontologic. 102. Apple, peach. 

103. I. % 4. 4. 5. 
Scowl Brawl Scare Barks Board 


cow raw car ark oar 
° a a r a 


104. 1. Garden. 2. Shad. 3. Tabitha. 





SQuaRE Worp. 

105. 1. The language of the ancient Ro- 
mans. 2. Without company. 3. Knells. 4. 
An estuary. . 5. Habitations of birds. ; 

A. D..P. 

106. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


1 











6. 
|a a i= 
Se OF 


1000 AG 


DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 





107. 1. A vowel. 2. To withhold restraint, 
transposed. 3. Alaboreroncanals. 4. Sharp-_ 
ened branches turned outward for defence. 
5. The kidneys. 6. To ask earnestly, trans- 


posed. 7. A consonant. 
C. H. GILBert. © 


PROVERBIAL ANAGRAMS. 


108. 1. Forgive Fred, O gnat. 2. Dame’ 
Eve’s true kin. 3. Divers, try to tire F. P. 
Hen. -4. Haas raves well. 5. Sip, row well. 
TEMPEST. 
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DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 


109. 1. A vowel. 2. A place of refreshment. 
3. An Asiatic country. 4. One of the princi- 
pal western states. 5. One of the southern- 
most countries of Europe. 6. An industrious 
insect. 7» vowel. A. D. Ps 


110. ILLUSTRATED Dowsi® AcRoOSTICc. 


Sans TETEs. 





111. Whole I am drops of water scattered | 
‘by the wind; behead, and leave to entreat; | 
again, and leave a line of light; again, it | 
means yes. INVENTOR. 


SquaRE Worp. 


2. A South 
3. Color of a horse. 4. To | 
A. D. P. 


112, 1. A Danish commander. 
American fruit. 
loan. 


113. REBus 





karl@. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


Yelrof | 


114. 1. Syncopate a man of war, and get to 
unite. 2. Syncopate the name of a great 
painter, and get what a boy is when he is 
under water. 3. Syncopate a division of the 
earth, and geta male name. 4. Syncopatea 
receptacle, and get what stale meat is. 5. 
Syncopate something greater, and get a drink. 
6. Syncopate a drink, and get furious. 7. Syn- 
copate a covering, and get what bachelors are. 

HauTsoy. 
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SQuarRE Worp. 


1. A giant. 


% 2. A mixed color. 3. To 
rage as a madman. 


4. Organs of vision. 
A. D. P. 


CHARADE. 


116. My first is mot old; my second is a 
term for ardor; my third is a, conjunction; 
my whole is an island of Polynesia. 

WOLRAB. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 


118. 1. Mud bears. 
ape. 4. Atmap. 5. 


2. I'd lance. 3. Sir 
Taxes. 6. A man, pa. 
Dick SHINERRY. 


REBUS 


45" at 





> 
: 
GO Névieivs) 


FRENCH ENIGMA. 


120. Je suis composé de vingt et une lettres. 

Ma 12eme, 13eme, 14eme, 15eme, 16eme, est 
une issue; 

Ma 17eme, 5eme, treme, 7eme, est une in- 
terjection ; 

Ma tere, 16eme, 14eme, 6eme, Seme, est 
un cercle ; 

Ma geme, 14eme, est un métal. 

Ma 4eme, 2eme, 3eme, 16eme, 6eme, 15eme, 
est une portion de temps; 

Ma 18eme, 1geme, 21eme, est un pronom 
pluriel ; 

Ma 8eme, 20eme, est un participe passif; 

Ma toeme, 6eme, est un adjectif; 

Et toutes mes lettres font une phrase fran- 
aise. Czar. 
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’ ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror 
oF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SwHeEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sansenderfer has a laudable ambition to be 
an author; but it is a long road he has started 
on. A book is not *‘ copy-righted” until it is 
printed, and the publisher generally attends to 
it.— A correspondent, who calls himself a 
‘‘perty young man,” and wants to write to 
some ‘* perty young lady,” will have to seek 
eisewhere for his information. We are not in 
the ‘‘perty” business. —Insectus had better 
inquire at the Natural History Rooms, on the 
Back Bay. 

Faust sends several excellent rebuses, which 
will appear in due time. They are exceed- 
ingly well drawn. — Bobstay’s rebuses display 
some, but not quite enough, skil!.— We can 
tell Ned Nevins that we think Buffalo Bill is, 
or was, a real character; but, as is usual in 
such wild instances of border life, many ad- 
ventures and deeds are attributed to him which 
had no foundation in fact. — Sophie May lives 
‘**down east” a little ways, say as far as Ken- 
nebunkport, Me. — Horatio must preserve his 
equanimity. How does he expect that even 
all the first-class, A No. 1 rebuses that we re- 
ceive can be printed in our Magazine, that is, 
in the amount of space we allot to such mat- 
ter? But his last is in the engraver’s hands. 
— Rip Van Winkle, Albany, N. Y., is anxious 
for specimen copies of boys’ papers. — Let 
A. R. W. look on the cover of his Magazine, 
orto the paging of the Magazine itself, and 
he will find the answers to his questions. Ad- 
vice: always exhaust your own sources of in- 
formation before applying to others. 

One insertion, unless to correct a mistake, is 
all that we can give to our Wish Correspond- 
ents. Our space is limited, and the applica- 





tions more than we know what to do with; so 
it is no use to ask us to ‘continue three 
months.” —Is not that pretty poem original 
with some other person than “Ink”? It 
is singular how it sometimes happens that 
two persons write exactly alike! — If Amer- 
ica will make trial, he will quickly get an 
answer to his question, especially if his head 
work should prove good. — We remember our 
pleasant visit to Jamestown, and are glad to 
hear from Ernest. — Ever Green's acrostic is 
very pretty indeed; perhaps we may find space 
for it. — Loyal’s rebus is very well drawn, — 
we seldom see any better, — but it is so easy 
as to be read at a glance, and we must have 
something for the boys and girls to work at. 
Patsy Puzzler may be encouraged to try 
again, although we cannot promise an inser- 
tion of what she sends us this time. — Karl C. 
Yelraf’s puzzle was quickly accepted. — We 
must repeat our advice of a strong course of 
spelling-book to some of our correspondents. 
There is no excuse for bad spelling. — The 
conundrum sent by Felix is good enough to 
print: What was the first scene at the Chica- 
go fire? Answer: Kerosene! — To Henry Can- 
field and all others who write in regard to 
terms, premiums, and information concerning 
the publication of the Magazine, read the cover 
pages! —R. A. G., Box 14, Peekskill, N. Y., 
wants price-lists from stamp and coin dealers. 
— The enigma by Pincers is on too hackneyed 
a theme. — Before forming a ‘“‘ Youth’s Pub- 
lication Society,” and sending out advertise- 
ments, &c., be sure that you can spell cor- 
rectly all the words in your letters. The 
example before us is not very encouraging. — 
Whea T. Field’s first is creditable, but his tenth 
will be better, and perhaps good enough to 
get into print. — Friend Carroll will have to 
look somewhere else for his desired informa- - 
tion. The fact is, amateur papers are by no 
means so numerous as they once were. The 
boys found that there was hard and regular 
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work to be done, that some money was neces- 
sary to success, and that it was easier to give 
away the bright little papers than to sell 
them! 

John F. Nichols’s first request is too indefi- 
nite. If he has made no further progress to- 
wards a successful paper than this request 
would seem to imply, he has poor encourage- 
ment to go further! As to the second ques- 
tion, we know of no book such as he desires. 
A thorough study of the whole subject with 
some experienced “‘agent” is the best thing 
that we can suggest. — The rebus by Brutus 
has alrendy been used in another combination 
of the same symbols. — We will look up Dick 
Lewis’s coin question. — Theodore, Box 5469, 
New York city, has stamps for sale. — Why, 
you dear “Inquisitive Inquirer,” it would take 
us a solid week to hunt up all the facts you 
desire! Your best way is to find last year’s 
report of the Secretary of the Navy, — some 
friend will help you to it, — and in it you will 
learn many points; and as for some of your 
questions, we should hardly know ourselves 
where to go for answers. It is vastly easier 
to ask than to answer questions; and even we, 
in our great editorial wisdom, are compelled 
to admit, once in a while, that there are some 
things beyond our knowledge. 


Hercules sends very fair’ head work, but we 
are anxious for some still better. — H. C. H. 
must possess his soul in patience; his name 
went to the printers some time ago, but the 
boys seem to forget that matter sent in April 
cannot appear in May, nor that sent in May 


be printed in the June number. Our sub- 
scription list is so large that it takes a long 
time to print enough Magazines to ‘‘ go 
around,” and therefore we have to ‘‘ take time 
by the forelock.” — We shall not be able to 
use Sam Weller’s rebuses. — The price of Seek 
and Find is $1.25; the advertisement sent, 
and all similar that appear in the papers, are 
miserable humbugs. Handwriting is good. 
Custom varies. Are these sufficiently plain 
answers to Maryland’s questions? 

Ed Ward has hit upon a good idea in his 
pictorial square words; let him experiment a 
little more, and then send us his best*one, 
and it will be pretty sure of insertion. —Where 
did Hopeful find such a “‘ wee” envelope? — 
Eight dollars will buy 420 stamps from 70 
countries, from George F. Hanna, Cadiz, O. 
— Down in Saco, Me., the boys and girls have 
‘quite a business tact, and according’ to a let- 
ter from friend Briard, their little stores must 
be quite funny. — W. N. Ring, of New Or- 
leans, will find the informatio he desires in 
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any book on Taxidermy; any bookseller will 
help him; there are small and inexpensive 
works on the subject. — Puck’s ‘ botanical ” 
is A. — All we have space to say to Arthur F. 
Stetson is, that any one who can write a poem 
like the one he and we have spoken of, has a 
decided talent in that direction that he should 
cultivate with care and perseverance. 

Chickweed’s hen story is very funny. — No- 
vicius is on trial. —Tewksbury’s ‘* Yankee 
Boy ” is small, but smart.” — We cannot give 
Daisy Willard much encouragement, for we 
have made ample provision for many months 
to come. — Tigert’s ‘“‘ poem” amused us by 
its ingenuity. — The specimen which G. W. 
L. sends from Santa Cruz, Cal., is very beau- 
tiful, and he has our cordial thanks; we have 
not the address he asks for.— We are very 
sorry to disappoint Maud and Lily, but we 
shall not be able to use their sketches: as we 
have had frequent occasion to say, our ar- 
rangements are such with our regular writers 
that it is seldom that *‘ outside” parties can 
have their literary effusions considered. We 
regret that we cannot publish all the good 
things sent to us, but such is the fact. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Hal Harland, 
Box 1278, Pittsburg, Pa. (authors and edi- 
tors). — Harry E. Dore, 512 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, Cal. (stamps). —F. C. Verrin, 
Box 558, Providence, R. I. (stamps). — Frank, 
Lock Box 136, Belfast, Maine (foreign stamps). 
— Albert E. George, St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, Dutchess Co., N. Y.—H.L. Dana, 
Box 3425, Boston, Mass., care of W. C. B. — 
America, Box 247, Marlboro’, Mass. — G. F. 
J., Jr-, Box 61, New York City, wants to buy 
a second hand printing-press. — G. B. Cook, 
Box 42, Salmon Falls, N. H: — Willie Slem- 
mens, Cadiz, Ohio, care of Uncle Wess (‘‘ on 
kitties ’!).— Henry C. Boynton, corner 4th 
and South 4th Sts, Williamsburg, N. Y. — 
Jos. T. Bunting, 941 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. —E. P. Newcomb, Burlington, Vt. 
(birds’ eggs). —P. B. W., 45 Free Street, 
Portland, Me. —M. J. Levy, 68 Kilby Street, 
Boston, Mass. — Fred B. Stebbins, Lock Box 
93, Adrian, Mich.—E. M. Kinman, Box 
115, Jacksonville, Ill.— Charles A. Barnes, 
Box 470, Jacksonville, Ill.— William’ E. Hel- 
me, 1719 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — J. 
Arthur Whitley, 306 Madison Street, N. Y. 
City (amateur papers and rabbits). — Richard 
Gerner (‘Humpty Dumpty”), Box 4544, New 
York City. —Chingachook, 29 Federal Street, 
Alleghany City, Pa. — Dog Crusoe, 162 Fay-. 
ette Street, Alleghany City, Pa. 
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THE GREAT JUBILEE. 


A= people in and near Boston, all from 
other parts of the country, even from the 
city of New York, who have visited the ‘* Hub,” 
and are qualified to judge, and all from for- 
eign nations, unite in pronouncing the Great 
Jubilee a magnificent success. Whether or 
not it is a financial success has not yet been 
demonstrated; but this question has nothing 
whatever to do with the triumph or the failure 
of the grand enterprise, which was not organ- 
ized as a money-getting affair. Considered 
as a national undertaking, as the most stupen- 
dous musical gathering the world has ever 
known, it matters not whether the wealthy 
and liberal men of Boston are called upon to 
make up a deficit of a few thousands when the 
balance-sheet of the Jubilee is made out, or 
the committee are required to disburse an 
overplus of a few thousands... It is not now, 
and has never been, regarded as an affair 
which should yield a profit, and we are not 
sure that a surplus of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, more or less, would not be quite as em- 
barrassing to the managers of the Jubilee as a 
deficit of a like amount. It is purely an inter- 
national musical enterprise, and to-day Boston 
cares little whether it pays or not; and if a 
certain little village in the south-eastern part 
of the Empire State should have the glorious 
satisfaction of sneering at the financial failure 
of the enterprise, — which, however, we do 
not apprehend, — it would hardly ruffle the 
pride of the conqueror. The literary and mu- 
sical metropolis of the United States of Amer- 
ica set out to have the greatest musical feast 
which the world has ever known; and in this, 
upon the testimony of Americans from. all 
parts of the country, and foreigners from 
every nation of Europe, she has achieved a 
triumphant-success. 

A trained chorus of twenty thousand voices, 
or even half that number, never sang together 
before. London has gathered five or six 
thousand singers in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham; and this is the nearest approach 
to the grand enterprise of Boston which the 
annals of the past record. In Germany a 
multitude of people have joined in the chorus 





of a national song; but the result achieved at 
the Great Jubilee stands alone and incompara- 
ble. As Herr Johann Strauss declared, “* Such 
a gathering is impossible in Europe;” and 
where in America it is possible, except in Bos- 
ton, has not been, and is not likely to be, 
demonstrated. 

An orchestra of one thousand trained and 
finished musicians never before: played to- 
gether. It is not composed simply of fiddlers, 
horn-blowers, and catgut scrapers huddled 
together from the country towns of New Eng- 
land, but is made up of the best talent which 
Europe and America have produced. As we 
sat in the Coliseum during one of the earlier 
performances, we were amused to hear a par- 
ty of New Yorkers behind us mention a score 
or so of the musicians by name, and every 
one mentioned was the leader of some famous 
metropolitan orchestra, who was doing duty 
as a private in the monster Jubilee! These 
performers have been gathered from all parts 
of the country, and for any city to speak ill 
of this orchestra is to belittle and defame its 
own children. In Boston, therefore, has been 
heard not only the largest, but the best, orches- 
tra to which an audience ever listened. 

Never before did four military. bands cross 
the Atlantic Ocean to make harmonies for a 
musical feast. The best. bands of. Europe 
have played at the Great Jubilee. Nothing 
but the daring enterprise of P. S. Gilmore 
could have conceived and executed such an 
idea. It would seem preposterous to dream 
that England, France, and Germany would 
allow their best bands — parts of their regular 
military organization—to cross the ocean, 
and grace a musical festival in America with 
their presence. But these bands came by the 
permission of their respective governments. 
Their reception, individually, was such an 
ovation as America ought to render to the 
musical representatives of these nationalities. 
Their greeting was. warm, generous, enthusi- 
astic. The scene when the English band ap- 
peared in the Coliseum, repeated when each 
of the other foreign bands came upon the 
platform, was the grandest sight we ever saw, 
or ever expect to see. The enthusiasm was 
tremendous beyond the power of words to 
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describe, manifested by the clapping of hands, 
by lusty cheers, by the swinging of hats, and 
the waving of handkerchiefs. The vast audi- 
torium and chorus seats, comprising four and 
a half acres of human heads, were covered 
with one vast, moving cloud of white hand- 
kerchiefs — the most beautiful as well as the 
most sublime sight ever seen. It would be 
indelicate and ungenerous to compare the 
playing of these bands, for that of each and 
all of them was magnificent beyond anything 
ever heard in the new world before; and for 
so great an occasion, we are inclined to think 
they surpassed themselves. 

The ‘bouquet of artists” —we protest 
against this ridiculous expression, and prom- 
ise never to use it again— was composed of 
one hundred and fifty professional vocalists. 
Half a dozen of them are a sufficient attraction 
to fill the largest halls in the country, and the 
uniting of so many of them on one platform 
was a triumph in itself. Then there were 
singers and instrumentalists who crossed the 
ocean to attend the Jubilee that are not to be 
grouped and massed with others, for each is a 
star with its own peculiar lustre. Madame 
Peschka-Leutner is the greatest singer that 
ever visited the United States, doubtless the 
greatest the world has yet produced, for the 
star of Jenny Lind pales before her. Her re- 
ception was an ovation equal to that bestowed 
upon the bands, and the multitude could never 
get enough of her melodious trills to satisfy 
them. She alone is an attraction that would 
fill the largest hall in the United States as 
often as she would sing; but she was only one 
star in the day’s programme of the wonderful 
Jubilee. Madame Rudersdorf, Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard, Mrs. Houston West, Bendel, 
Wehli, and others took the multitude by storm 
in the beauty and finish of their performances. 
But the greatest single attraction of the Jubilee 
was undoubtedly the incomparable Strauss. 
He has already turned the heads of a hundred 
thousand ladies by the witchery of his manner 
—as subtle, nervous, elegant, and captivating 
as his own waltzes; and there is not a particle 
of envy or jealousy among the gentlemen, not 
even among the musicians, for they are as 
lavish in their praises as the ladies. As a 
conductor Strauss is inimitable. He was 
master of the situation, and the thousand 
musicians were led captive by his Jaton. He 
seemed to be more than their leader, and they 
appeared to become part of himself, so won- 
derfully does he sway and control their move- 
ments. He hammers the air with his bow and 
violin like a madman; his whole body seems 
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to take part in the strokes, and he beats time 
with his foot. Ever and anon he fiddles des- 
perately, as though success depended entirely 
upon his individual scraping. Boston and its 
guests have heard Strauss, and this was glo- 
ry enough to crown the Great Jubilee with 
success. i 

The rendering of the “sensational” por- 
tions of the music was grand and impressive. 
‘*The Anvil Chorus,” ‘The Star-spangled 
Banner,” ‘‘God save the Queen,” and other 
pieces were given by the vast orchestra, mili- 
tary bands, the full chorus, the great organ, 
with cannon accompaniments and all the bells 
of Boston, and the effect was grand as well as 
stunning. These are Gilmoreisms; but to the 
crowd they formed some of the most attractive 
features of the Jubilee, and were appreciated 
by people of more cultivated taste. Mr. Gil- 
more has done himself and his adopted city 
immortal honor. 

Of the management of the Jubilee it is too 
early to speak understandingly, except to say 
that the vast enterprise has been carried out 
in the liberal spirit that conceived it. It was 
impossible to avoid mistakes in the conduct of 
an affair so gigantic that the world afforded 
no precedent for the guidance of its managers. ~ 
But we can say, what is in the heart of all the 
editorial fraternity who attended the Jubilee, 
that ‘‘the Press Committee” discharged their 
arduous duties in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. Every want of the press was anticipated 
and supplied. 

The Great Jubilee has gone into history now 
as an accomplished success. 


We have received from Messrs. G. D. Rus- 
sell & Co. the following new pieces of mu- 
sic: — 

Doily Varden Galop, by J. G. Knight — 
easy and pleasing; Clarendon Grand Galop, 
by Hallstram — something our young pianists 
will be sure to like; No. 2 of the ‘‘Santley 
Album,” Maria di Rudenz ; Beautiful Bird of 
Springtime, transcription by Knight; and 
Sweetly dream, Love, a quartet for male 
voices, by D. F. Hodges —the best thing of 
the kind Mr. H. has written. 


—AccorDING to an ancient Roman law, 
houses could not be built with a party-walil, 
but had to be separated by a space of at least 
two and a half feet. This law was due, we 
are told, to a very ancient religious notion. 
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DASHING THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 
Words from the “ Harvard Advocate.” SONG AND CHORUS. 


Music by D. F. Hopazs. 
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3 Blushingly she falters, 5 Happy “ student fellow,” 


“Ts this seat engaged?” Feels a dainty touch ; 
(See the aged couple : Hears a dainty whisper— 
Properly enraged,) mr * Does it hurt you much?” 
Student quite eestatic, Fizz, ding dong! a moment 
Sces her tickct’s “‘ through,” In the tunnel quite, 
Thinks of the long tunnel — And a glorious darkness, 


Thinks what he might do. 





Black as Egypt’s night. 





4 So they sit and chatter, 






6 Out into the daylight - 








While the cinders fly, Darts the “‘ Eastern” train ; 
Till that “ student fellow” Student’s beaver ruffled 

Gets one in his eye; Just the merest grain ; 
And the gentle maiden Maiden’s hair is tumbled, 

Quickly turns about — And then and there appeared, 
“May I, if you please sir, Cunning little car-ring 


Try to get it out ?” Cauzht in student’s beard. 
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